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Nature Reading for Little Folk New Books For TEACHERS 


Dana's: Plants CMidren AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES 
or the pu 
How Plants Grow. With a Popular Flora .80 tary and secendary schools, and of etadente in wed to be published 
under the general title of American Teachers’ Series, The series will be under the general editor- 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life e -60 ship of Dr. James E, Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs. By CHARLES E. Bexxerr, A.B.. Professor of Latin in Cornell University, and P. 
RISTOL, A. M., or of Gr 
Friends in Feathers and Fur . +39 colored map, bibliographies, and index. “1.50. 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins , ° oy se The Teaching of Mathematics in the Higher Schools of Prussia 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers . 40 of OF the of the Univer- 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs . 54 Principles of Religious Education 
Kelly's Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . . . Withnn by Fortis. 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs, Part I., Mammals Hamnowes, Dr. W.L- Pree, Hate. 
Animal Memoirs Part II Birds 60 Prof, CHARLES F, Kent, Prof. Ricuarp J, MOULTON, 
Education and Life. Papers and Addresses 
, Geograph 2 
Long’s Home Geography . -25 By JAmes H. BAKER, President University of Colorado, 12mo, 266 pages. 1.25. 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred .  .50 Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air -50 New Edition, revised. By 8.8. Laurin, LL.D., Univ. of Edinburgh, 8vo, 423 pages. $2.00. 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader. . German Higher Schools 
The History, Organization, and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany. By James E. 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 40 RUSSELL, bh.b., Dean of Teachers’ College (Columbia University), 8vo, 468 pages. 2.25. 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies Training of the Young in Laws of Sex 
° _E L ,»M.A., Head Master of Haileyb 1h ; 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. LON GM ANS GREEN &z CO 
’ 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 91-98 Fifth Ave., New York 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 14 Beacon St., Boston 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & Co. d ¥ HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
BOSTON: 68 Chauncy St. NEW YORK: 111 Fifth Ave. 13 abash Ave, fF i ¢ 
SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD'S FIRST LES- | TOMLINSON’S STORIES OF THE AMERI- A Colleg c Preparatory r enc Ir ammar 
Pein the OF dountty, on pride in those who 
t athers he up must now be upheld, are a n- 
= ‘OF COMPOSITION AND. GRAMMAR. culeated in these stories. . Just the book for this term, and one of the best aids for learning 


Every page bears evidence of both tbe 8s ‘holarship | TILDEN’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


and schoolroom ex perience of the authors. Is the only book coe in this country that E F R E N ec H N G U G E 
SOUTHWORTH’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITH- | treats the subject of Commercial Geography system- zy A A 


METIC, Books I. and II. atically and thoroughly. From cover to cover it is ; 
These books are the product of years of careful | full of- practical, every-day facts that should be a Price (postpaid ds $1, 25, 
study in the classroom with pupils of all grades. part of the intelligent training of every student. 
ELLIS’S YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF GILBERT'S If you desire it, or works of any in or 
OUR COUNTRY. This book con ’ 
Teaches children to study our country’s history eee Det ke em and is interesting other Foreign Languuges, send for a Catalogue to 
in a broad, appreciative, patriotic spirit. ot teacher and pupil. 
The Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. William R. Jenkins, 
Combines the elements of simplicity of form, freedom of movement, legibility, and rapidity of execution. 
An impartial test will convince the most skeptical that the writer using these forms with their mod- 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th St.) NEW YORK. 


erate slant will easily acquire the maximum amount of rapidity in writing. 


T the meeting of the Boston School Committee, Tuesday, January 
twenty-second, Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic were adopted 


for supplementary use. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are in seven books — Books II. to VIII. — a book for each ' P : 
school year, The best and most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited. Boston. New York. Chicago 


Composition Correcting Made Easy. 


SEACHERS have complained of the size and softness of the ordinary red and blue 
pencils when used for correcting compositions, and we have therefore, by special request, 
3 made a blue pencil and a red pencil with small leads of hatd grade. We believe 
they will prove a blessing; to every teacher who has compositions and examples to correct, 
or roll-book to check. While it is impossible to make a colored lead of great strength, 
we believé these leads will be found strong and tough. Samples will be sent on receipt 


Mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


of three two-cent stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . . Jersey Crry, N. J. 
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PETS FREE. 

KINDS 

If you wish any of the animals below, prompt action 
is poy 4 on your part: Angora Cats, Belgian Hares, 
Monkeys, Parrots, Oenary Birds, Moc king Birds, Gold- 
finches, Japanese Robins, Larks, together with fancy 
cages. Rabbits, Squirrels, ‘Shetiand Ponies, Guinea 
rigs, Fe Dogs of all kinds, Aquariums, and Faney 

OIC 

We coon reserved a stockeof animals of the finest 
ality and breeding, which we are about to distribute 

REE for the benefit of our business, and every person 
answering this advertisement promptly may secure 
any of the many animals in which we dea!, some of 
which we mention above for your selection. The 
stock raised from these animals is to be offered to us, 
at your lowest cash price, before they are sold. This 
is a condition of our offer. 


We Start You in a Profitable Business. 


This isa great opportunity if taken advantage of at 
once to startin a paying business without investing a 
single penny for the animals. 

As an illnstration of the money to be made in raising 
animals: Genuine Angora Cats are worth from $25.0 10 
give 00 each, and are easy toraise. Belgian Hares ma 

raised in an attic or cellar, or small city back yar 
without difficulty. They breed from ten to twelve at 
a time, six times a year, atid sell for seemingly fabulous 

rices,and service alone from a good buck is wort 
25.00. Large profits are easily and quickly made by 
those who begin now. We want no money with your 
reply tothis advertisement. write usand say 
wht you desire —a pair of animals, birds, or aquarium. 
Give your full address, together with the name of the 


Gillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 


THE FAMOUS PENS 


For Vertical Writing 


Smooth—Durable— Fluent 


The Maynard Zoological 


Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 

and synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 
than a picture of it in some book. 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


A $100 Bowsher Tellurian .... .. 


. presented to any Professor, Teacher, or Student 
of any University or School in the United States 
who first shows that the new and absolute point 
of view which is to distinguish the geographic 
science of the twentieth century, as presented in 
‘“*Man and the Cosmic Principle” or The Abso- 
lute Curriculum” by C. A, Bowsher, appears in 
the English language prior to January 1, 1499 

Man and The Cosmic Principle. 150 pp., 
12mo. 75 cts., $1.00. 

The Absolute Curriculum: Its Basis. 20 
pp., 12mo. 25 cts., postpaid, 

Send for these books. You will like them. 
‘They are dynamically suggestive. 


Address WORLD RELATIONS, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Dept. G.” 
F R E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; 
ostasre 6 cents. Auvertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 


eriodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. Al 
books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 


Express Company to ve and say when wanted. 
We pay express charges. dress 


Department 280, Animal World, 248 W. 23d St., New York. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD, 


and sent free of charge. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 


South Framingham, Mass., 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


Occupies an Imperishable Position in the BUSINESS WORLD. 
Unquestionable Superior Merit 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® GHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Annually adds thousands of names to 
the long list of Smith Premier users, 
representing every line of trade and 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
_ The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


hs,Colds 


Coug 


AND 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
| Any Subscriber 


of the JounNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 


and The Boston. sending us,on a postal card, the name and | 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
Send 25«. for 112 pace book. Sample magazine free. P aa 


Ws. A. Barxes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Maas. 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Single tuition fee of #25. Inexpensive living. 


Summer Session 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. 

rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars, 

LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of 

its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 

for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 

In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 

and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
té supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are weleomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre, 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ; ; . Size, 22x30 


MADONNA D1 SISTI (by Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, . 17x24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The ie Fair, ; , 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . ; 17822 


No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the alters. 17 x 24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the Journat or Epucartion, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 

In ordering, use one of the coupons, 
cutting out the one needed, sending 
it direct to the 


uine effect of brush and canvas. When 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions 
look like genuine oi) paintings. 


= new process employed gives the gen- | 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somzrszt Street, Boston. 


“HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. : 
(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 


Send Artogravure No. ...... to 


No. 2. 
Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
Epucation “0 the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 


No. 3. 


Lnclosed find ........ being amount due on. my subscription to the 
JourRNAL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure' No. ...... 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 21, 1901. 


Number 8. 


“Vol. LIL. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekiv. . + « + $2.50 year. 


CLUB RATES. 


f three or more 2.00 year 
lube and one new subscription, $2.59 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
‘ash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


ERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
ee papers to one address, -... . $3.00 “ 
5000 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - Boston, Mass. 


AN ENEMY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


[A literary indulgence, and not a professional editorial. | 


Preachers and teachers who are only preachers 
and teachers are at the mercy of their enemies, while 
most other persons find in them either amusement 
or profit. 

‘he enmity of a mechanic or laborer is largely a 
personal matter resulting ordinarily from too frank 
speech, and the difference is liable to be adjusted 
somewhat emphatically in a crisis. On the other 
hand, a business man’s enemies are a matter of busi- 
ness and remain such. A laboring man has no 
friendly hours with his enemy, while the business 
man is hearty in social comradeship or club life with 
his bitterest rival. Business is business with him, 
while enmity is enmity with the laboring man. An 
enemy is a business man’s stimulant. In an after- 
dinner speech General Charles H. Taylor, publisher 
of the Boston Globe, onee said: “ Many a business 
ivan has been ready to give up ‘the struggle against 


disadvantages when the thought of the satisfaction 
it woul! give some enemy has put new energy into 
his eflort, new edge to his talent, and success has 


followed.” 

l'riends and enemies all look alike to a lawyer. 
It requires a lawyer to distinguish from his demeanor 
which is the enemy and which the friend. He cares 
no more for his relationship to a man than he does 
which side comes to him with a retainer. 

A physician’s enemies are purely within profes- 
sional lines, and his relations to them dictated by 
the professional code. Otherwise he does not know 
his enemies, but devotes himself to his friends, for 
to a physician the world is in two classes,—“my 
friends and other people.” An editor or journalist 
absolutely has no enemy. He would not know one 
if he saw him. Persons whom he knows are in two 
classes, friends whom good form prevents him from 
enjoying, journalistically, and the better friends 
who have given him an excuse for enjoying himself 
at their expense. There is nothing which makes a 
japer so readable for the patrons and so delectable 
for an editor as a serap, and “my friend the enemy” 
i the most appreciated friend in the editor’s world. 
The term so often used in assumed sarcasm is the 
most heartfelt phrase that falls from an editor’s pen. 
lhe word enemy is really “un-friend,” the body of 
the word coming from the same source as “amic- 
able.” You might be speaking of your boon com- 
mnion if it were not for that trifling “en” or “un.” 
Now the editor puts so much emphasis on the “un” 
that he says “one-friend” with keen relish when he 
‘peaks of an enemy. 

‘The politician finds enemies a necessity, and he 
Will have them even if he has to make them, and 
even « slight excuse is used to magnify an enemy. 
he lirst axiom in an American politician’s text-book 
man is loved for the enemies he has made.” 
No man has enough personal friends to elect him to 
on ee office, and his choice depends either 
a nie machine or upon defiance of the machine, 

‘ither case it is a question of the enmity of 
the machine or of its opponents. A man may safely 
a ‘ny crime, social not financial, if he can go 

© the people for the enemies he has made. 


Therefore a politician has a keen relish for his 
emies, 


A literary man, whether he lives by the popularity 
of his writing or speaking, places a purely commer- 
cial value upon his enemies. “Speak well of me, 
speak ill of me, only speak of me,” is the prayer of 
every man who has brains to sell in the open market, 
and he knows that within limits speaking ill of him 
is worth many times as much as speaking well of 
him. One enemy in a community finds ten excuses 
for referring to a writer or speaker where his best 
friend would find but a single excuse. John B. 
Gough’s platform value was enhanced many fold 
from the fact that in every city and town were per- 
sons who passed the word along, sub rosa, that they 
had. heard on good authority that at this or that 
place he violated his pledge after the lecture. His 
financial value rose in proportion to the number of 
times he fell, in current rumor. Henry Ward 
Beecher was worth much more to any lecture com- 
mittee after his reputation was assailed. William 
Jennings Bryan Ccoulu not be elected president He 
was never a politician, but always a public speaker; 
but his enemies have magnified the value of his pen 
and voice five hundred fold, and that was his real 
aim. ‘The presidency has never had any attraction 
to him except for the influence upon voice and pen. 
Ingersoll is said to have estimated that he was in 
debt to his indiscreet* ministerial enemies about 
$15,000 a year. ‘The almost total collapse of the 
vote for the Prohibition candidate for the presidency 
came because neither the Republican nor Democratic 
press or platform could be goaded into opposition. 
klbert Hubbard sold more than 1,000 single tickets 
in a lecture course in Boston—a feat never before 
accomplished by any one who was not.a spectacular 
performance, and this success was due largely to 
those who told people not to go to hear him because 
he had “no literary standing.” Barrett Wendell 
seems to be making a gigantic effort to win fame by 
se¢uring the enmity of all good-tnannered scholarly 
persons. ‘There are literary persons whose sensitive- 
ness causes them discomfiture despite the fact that 
they are enriched. This is their misfortune, and 
the number grows less each year. 

Clergymen who are. primarily clergymen, as 
Beecher, Talmage, and David Swing were not, and 
as Lyman Abbott, Dr. Lorimer, and many others are 
not, are largely at the mercy of their enemies, all be- 
cause it is better to sacrifice a pastor than a church. 
An insignificant man or woman who has tried in vain 
to. be an enemy to a doctor or lawyer, editor or poli- 
tician, glories in the power to dismiss a pastor. The 
man who may defy his enemies in the parish is not 
the good preacher and pastor, but the man who is 
more of a business man, politician, or literary man 
than he #s a clergyman. 

The teacher who is primarily a teacher, as Presi- 
dent Eliot and Seth Low are not, suffers more, sen- 
sitively, from ‘his enemies than any other class of 
persons. Fortunately, tenure of office is now so gen- 
eral, that, aside from superintendents, teachers are 
not financially jeopardized, but they cannot comfort 
themselves by hitting back, as a clergyman can; for 
though defeat is inevitable to a preacher who is only 
a preacher, he has the luxury of freeing his mind in 
the pulpit and from house to house, as a teacher has 
not. No tenure on earth could be so taut as to save 
a teacher who should strike back. One of the high- 
est salaried principals in Boston, after years of emi- 
nently successful teaching, spoke of a nember of tle 
board who annoyed him as a “cobbler,” and at the 
next election there was not a vote for his retentior. 

Less and less do enemies harm any one, and more 
and more do they prove helpful. Cartoons and 
vellow journalism have made it so easy to attack 
every man that all enmity is harmless, and in propor- 
tion to the publicity of attack is the friendly value 
of an enemy. The weakness of the clergy and the 
teachers lies in the fact that their enemies are not 
in the open. Cartoons and newspaper ridicule, if 
they were general, would place them in the class with 
politicians and literary people, as to the value of 


enemies, 


Finally, the theory of evolution makes enemies a 
necessity. In no other way could there be a survival 
of the “fightest.” In every field of human endeavor, 
as well as in nature, it 1s true that only the tittest 
survive, those who prove themselves more fit than 
those whose envious or jealous natures make them 
serve as an enemy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE. 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW, BROUKLYN, 


I well remember a discussion in a Western board 
of education over the proposition to establish a busi- 
ness course in the high schools. “To train a few 
boys,” said the leader of the opposition, “to grow up 
and skin the people who put up the money for their 
education, is not a use to which my vote will ever 
consign public money.” 

That a popular conception, makes “skinning” 
somebody one of the functions of business, a genera- 
tion that goes wild with delight over “David 
Harum” cannot well deny. All boys and most men 
seem to regard business as essentially and entirely 
the pursuit of one’s own fortune. The boy who 
comes, and the man who brings his son, to a “Busi- 
ness College” wants a short cut to money-making. 
Public high schools have introduced commercial 
courses apparently based on nothing higher than an 
imitation of the work of the private business schools. 


The work is narrow, technical, easy, and short. - 


There is no aim at culture, there is little study of 
principles; but the whole atmosphere of it is sordid, 
selfish, hurried, and incomplete. Its aim is little 
above the bread-and-butter mark. The commercial 
courses are said by the masters to draw the weakest 
pupils of the school. The teachers of English, in 
those classes where students of all courses come to- 
gether, say they can pick out the “Commercials” the 
first week. 

New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia school 
commissioners are keeping warm the subject of busi- 
ness education. .The establishment of separate, 
complete schools of commerce is being urged. At- 
tention is being called to the fact that public schools 
of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, 
mining, technology, agriculture, and seamanship have 
been for years maintained by state or municipal 
funds; and that business, the chief occupation of 
all our large cities, is as fully entitled to its schools 
and colleges supported by public money. 

Commercial education cannot succeed until its 
aims are higher in America than at present. To im- 
prove the condition of all the people of Colorado 
through the development of her mineral wealth was 
the aim that justified the founding of the state 
school of mines; to better every citizen of Michigan 
by the enrichment of ‘her farms is the sanction for 
her State Agricultural College. For a more pros- 
perous and happy Germany and France those nations 
subsidize their half a hundred business schools. 
The aim of a great and dignified school of commerce 
must be not only so high as the improvement of 
commerce, but higher still, the elevation of the whole 
community by the training of broad-minded, public- 
spirited, business men. It cannot be done by means 
of short technical courses, attractive only to the 
weaker students of a school. It cannot be done by 
exercises designed to qualify young men and young 
women in six months to earn wages as clerks and 
stenographers. The aim of the school must be 
higher than bread and butter. Its product, if the 
institution is to be supported by public funds, must 
be more than a man who ean eurn his living. Its 
output must be a citizen; as nearly the ideal citizen 
as school life can realize. 

But all public schools must aim at that. This 
school must strive t> serve the community in a 
special way; its particular product must be the ideal 
citizen in business. It would seem essential to satis- 
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factory work that the management of such a school 
should arrive at as thorough and as complete a con- 
ception of this ideal as possible, and should keep it 
prominent from day to day and year to year. Such 
a conception will be formed and corrected by study 
of the present requirements of citizenship and busi- 
ness, and by familiarity with the lives of those who 
have been or are making trade an honorable calling. 
This study would result in the conclusion that the 
school must aim to cultivate such qualities as 
these:— 

Civic obligation, sense of public duty, familiarity 
with our institutions, and with their strength and 
weakness; acquaintance with the lives of the patriots. 

Mental alertness, keeness of observation, judg- 
ment, quick thinking, logical thinking. 

Accuracy, patience with necessary details. 

Timeliness, punctuality, economy of time and 
effort. 

Industry, energy, love of work. 

Knowledge of men, management of others. 

Courtesy, personal agreeableness. 

Integrity, reliability, honor. 

Health, endurance, physical and mental strength, 
ability to conserve physical and mental efficiency. 

As much special knowledge and information use- 
ful to the citizen-business man as may be acquired 
in school experience. 

Familiarity with- the sources and repositories of 
information so as to be able to search intelligently 
for the varied knowledge that will from time to time 
be required in the progress of commercial life. 

Of course, a more extended study will enlarge and 
correct this scheme of things desired. It is also 
true that no business man is divided into qualities 

like these. Every one knows that men succeed who 
lack one or more of these characteristics; but for the 
purposes of planning an effective school, some such 
analysis is necessary. The commercial atmosphere 
of the locality and thé common sense of students 
and teachers will fuse these traits together and 
round out the whole mind if the formal teaching 
succeeds in strengthening the particular powers 
named above. 

That the results aimed at are of more importance 
than the means employed is the chief point I would 
make in this paper. The current method of organiz- 
ing a school is traditional and imitative; it is not 
directly purposive. The first question the organizers 
diseuss is: What shall be the course of studies? 
From the subjects of knowledge taught in this orthat 
institution, the masters of the new school make their 
selection and arrangement. Then the instructors 
teach those subjects. The assumption is that in 
teaching Latin I cultivate a habit of industry, accu- 
racy, order, and other valuable qualities in each 
mind guided by me through the grammar and the 
classics. ‘The weakness lies in failing to put the 
ebject of instruction forward with sufficient clear- 
ness. Industry, accuracy, and order are the ends; 
they must be vivid, they must be constantly alive. 
Grammar and the classics are the means; they need 
no emphasis in the plan of work; they will not be 
lost sight of by anybody. The upholders of the 
value of indirect results are not rare nor insignifi- 
cant. They hold that it is enough to cover the 
Euclid thoroughly, the results will come. Experi- 
ence does not bear this out. I have seen geometry 
taught carefully and to the end of the book, yet with 
scarcely a perceptible gain in the reasoning power, 
though verbal and visual memory were wonderfully 
strengthened. I have seen inaccuracy taught by 
arithmetic, and slovenliness strengthened in classes 
of household management. For the greatest success 
of a commercial school there seems to me to be a 
need of a plan higher than the book: a clear scheme 
of results aimed at, this itself to be the course of 
study, while the book, the lecture, the exercise be- 
come the tools selected by the teacher-workman, or 
medicines, if you please, selected by the teacher- 
doctor, or better than all, fertilizers, selected by the 
teacher-gardener, whereby the results sought for 
may be obtained. 

This is nothing new. The novelty of it will con- 
sist in getting a company of teachers to take their 
noses out of their books and to look beyond to the 
boys of the present to be helped to the higher re- 
quirements of the boys of the future. 


To cultivate the characteristics I have enumerated, 
the following exercises, conducted by high-grade in- 
structors, are recommended :— 

For the equipment for civic life the student will 
need a knowledge of history, not of the fife-~and- 
drum kind, but that concerned with the liberties of 
the people, the growth of our government, the lives 
of our heroes, and the mistakes of our past. He will 
need politics sufficiently to know the history of our 
parties, the principles of public economy, and the 
conditions of material and moral prosperity. His 
civic obligation must not only be described, but prac- 
ticed, as in the preservation of the common property 
of the school, and in the maintenance of order, and 
in a local school enterprise, loyalty, and pride, 
through a sytem of student self-government. 

Mental alertness and keenness of observation, while 
they will need to be aimed at everywhere, are singu- 
larly capable of development in laboratory classes, 
where each student observes and records, under 
skilled supervisors, the operations directed by him- 
self. For cultivating the same power there is im- 
mense value in drawing, which is as much learning 
to see as learning to portray. 

For the development of judgment and quic 
thinking, the operations of mathematics, particu- 
larly geometry, higher arithmetic, and computation 
(especially without material aids) are unsurpassed. 
To this power the study of languages, especially 
foreign ones, gives practice. Physics and chemistry, 
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rightly taught, require the boy to express principles 
induced from observed facts. All these may be used 
to train the judgment. 

For the cultivation of accuracy, patience, and care, 
there is no single class of studies so efficient as 
manual work of some kind, whether in wood or iron, 
or in the line of penmanship, typewriting, and draw- 
ing. These subjects directed by a skillful teacher, 
reach their results more quickly than other school 
studies, because the rewards are immediate and ap- 
preciable by the student. He sees the work improve 
under his hand; the previous efforts with their 
crudities are before him; his progress shows for 
itself. This is why manual training is the best 
means of inculeating the habit of accurate, patient, 
and sufficiently rapid, purposeful work. For this 
same class of powers one must use also the instruc- 
tion in mathematics, the grammar of our own and 
other tongues, and the practice of translation. 

Punctuality should be one of the distinguishing 
features of a business school. Emerson says, “Busi- 
ness is timeliness.” The ordinary school of now-a- 
days does not seem,to me so much to secure @ real 
habit of punctuality as to create an undue estimate 
of the value of an excuse. Records of tardiness are 
kept, but the word tardiness is artificially restricted 
to the two possible cases of being personally late 
after the opening of either daily session. The more 
frequent and more damaging habits of delay in pre- 
senting assigned work, or of delay in getting the 
apparatus for work, are in few schools adequately 
treated. Schoolmasters themselves frequently be- 
gin their own meetings half an hour late. A minis- 
ter in my neighborhood says his tardy parishioners 
always include the teachers. A commercial school 
must lay an unusual emphasis on promptness, first, 


for its own officers and teachers, then for every im. 
portant act of every boy in the concern. 

Energy, industry, love of work, etc., have bee, 
partly provided for in the reference to manual train- 
ing. Perhaps they may not be implanted, they can 
certainly be strengthened, by a careful allotment o/ 
such tasks as may be satisfactorily done, and by tak- 
ing good care to avoid discouragement through im- 
possible requirements. The hearty recognition of 
labor well performed and the illustration of the en- 
joyment of purposive and advancing work always 
have and always will cultivate these excellences. 

Economy of time and effort I have always found 
teachable to boys in a gratifying extent. It may be 
secured by an intelligent supervision of schogl work, 
by talks, and by illustrations of the best methods of 
study, of keeping note books, etc., as well: as by re- 
leasing from some obligations those students who 
finish their business earlier than others. 

Knowledge of men, management, etc., so essen- 
tial to higher business life, seems the hardest thing 
to teach in school, both from the immature nature 
of the school-boy mind and from the narrowness o/ 
the experience of schoolmasters. It needs to be 
learned among men. Yet by the selection of the 
right kind of literature, as much high-grade biog- 
raphy as possible, and by the encouragement of the 


usual school societies, debating clubs, glee clubs, , 


athletic associations, and other interests managed 
by students, some idea of the importance of this 
power will be impressed on the boy. 

By the same means will courtesy and general goo 
manners, those almost indispensable aids to busi- 
ness, be realized. Once get the school known as a 
resort of gentlemen, and the maintenance of that 
reputation is comparatively easy. School pride looks 
after it; the older boys, in agreement with the de- 
sires of the management, set the pace, the younger 
ones follow. 

For fostering integrity, reliability, and honor, one 
may do much by a study of the right kind of litera- 
ture; but the most of the strength of these qualities 
will come from a careful guardianship of the right 
spirit within the school. If the management of 
boys is square and imbued with a high sense o/ 
honor, the boys will, on the whole, manifest the 
same spirit. A schoolnraster’s work will not be so 
much to create a right spirit as to maintain the nice 
points of honor, which are often finer in boys than 
in men, 

Health, physical endurance, ete., is not only of the 
highest importance to the good citizen and business 
man, but it is necessary to insure the maintenance 
of any scheme of studies one might devise. The 
school must have a gymnasium, with a trainer who 
knows how to develop the muscles, the respiratory, 
and circulatory powers, to increase skill in bodily 
management, to cultivate courage, and to secure a 
permanent improvement of the grace and general 
carriage of the body. 

No school organization is complete without music. 
Singing is a fine thing for the health. The Czar re- 
quires it in the army because of its help to the lungs. 
It is the best cultivator of the social spirit known 
among school subjects. Solo singers may be some- 
times disagreeable, but if a man sings in a chorus he 
is a good fellow. Music is especially needed in a 
commercial high school to relieve the strictness and 
stiffness of the day’s work. The notes these boys 
will know in business will bring discord enough; le 
them enjoy in their scliool days the notes of har- 
mony. 

The above studies have been suggested as being 
fitted to secure the qualities needed in a business 
man. We now come to a consideration of the 
special information that a boy about to enter busi- 
ness should have. The problem becomes at onc’ 
more exacting. The knowledge of most worth to an 
iron dealer is not that most needed by a buyer 0! 
wheat. A school in Duluth might fairly pay much 
attention to wheat and iron, but a school in New 
York, with that city’s diversity of business interests. 
would have to select those kinds of knowledge that 
are common to the greatest number of represent@- 
tive mercantile pursuits. Such a selection woul'! 
probably include:— 

Elements of finance, nature of money, bankir¢; 
loans, interest, mortgages, discount, credit, trans 
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porto tion of money, exchange, bills, receipts, insur- ing in which masters have sufficient facility to make pose and a better education than is required for any 
ete. the elaboration of it here superfluous. The school of the other occupations. Many teachers would be 


anes 


scdy of staples; detection of adulterations; stor- 
age, \acking, and transportation of goods. 

“p nciples of accounting, records of financial 
tran-1ctions, records of merchandise; time-saving 
office devices. 

(.respondence, domestic and foreign, typewrit- 
ing, Jictation, letter copying, filing, etc. 
(mercial geography, products of localities and 
of peoples, wants of the same; land and water trans- 
portation; trade journals, domestic and foreign, con- 
cular and other governmental reports in our own and 
other languages. 

(oumereial law, principles of contracts; partner- 
ship. organization of stock companies, ete. 

| have outlined the results desired, and have sug- 

vested school exercises calculated, in skillful hands, 
to bring the student on his way toward those results. 
It is convenient to sum up in one view the subjects 
proposed for class instruction ; they are: English lan- 
vuage and literature; French, German, Spanish, li- 
‘brary practice, looking up themes; composition and 
letter-writing; mathematics, history and politics. phy- 
sics, chemistrv, manual training, drawing, penman- 
ship, typewriting, physical training, music, finance, 
merchandise, accounting, commercial geography, 
commercial law, office economy. 

To adjust these subjects to the days, weeks, and 
terms of a school course; to decide upon the propor- 
‘ion of time allotted to each; to make prominent the 
special power of mind or character aimed at; to sug- 
vest lines of correlation between the studies; and to 
devise programmes so that the subjects would relieve 
one another, ete., is a piece of practical school keep- 


needs a full four-years’ course. Anything less puts 
the organization, at the start, behind the foreign in- 
stitutions, and behind the typical American high 
school and academy. 

In the way of equipment, such a school should be 
well supplied with illustrative material gathered by 
gift and by purchase: crude and manufactured mer- 
chandise, cloths, foods, etc.; printed business forms; 
office devices of various sorts; filing cases, copy 
presses, card ‘catalogues, cash registers, comp- 
tometers, railroad and steamship time-tables, and 
maps; tariffs, trade-journals; and the usual labora- 
tories for physics, chemistry, manual work, drawing, 
and typewriting. 

All this will amount to little in the hands of 
average teachers. ‘There is needed men peculiarly 
fitted for a different work than the present commer- 
cial courses are doing. They must be men who 
know boys. and how to train them (with the least 
amount of waste) to solid and manly accomplish- 
ment. ‘They should be men with a taste for affairs. 
President Fliot says, “They must keep themselves up 
to the times; they must reside in commercial cen- 
tres and be in active touch with men of business.” 
No school on earth can take the place of the actual 
pursuit for which it is trying to fit its boys. It is 
all a question of how well the school can prepare its 
students to profit most readily by the actual mercan- 
tile life when they get into it. That school will suc- 
ceed best whose management most nearly approaches 
the management of a first-class commercial house. 
If it is to fit for business, its own daily programme 
must be business. 


WOMEN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


ANONYMOUS ATTACK — EDITORIAL RESPONSE. 


The New York Tribune gives space in its issue of 
January 26 to the following anonymous attack on 
the women teachers of New York city. 


To the Editor of the Tribune:— 

Sir: Why are school teachers, as a class, so dissatis- 
fied with their pay and with their positions? The low- 
est grade of teachers may receive the same salary ($600) 
that is given many day laborers, but is that all? May 
| ask, do our laborers have a vacation of almost four 
months during summer, their salary continuing just the 
same? Do they have all the holidays, and no diminution 
in their pay? Do they have almost two weeks’ vacation, 
beginning generally a couple of days before Christmas, 
and ending a day or so after January 1, and their pay 
going merrily on? Dothey have Easter week, with pay? 
Are the laborers exempt from work on Saturdays? Do 
their hours begin at 9 a. m. and end at 4 p. m.? 
When once given a position, are our laborers sure of 
holding it—even though they prove thoroughly efficient? 
If sickness overtakes them, is there a fund from which 
they can draw a goodly sum weekly? Do our laborers— 
and, in fact, the most of our working people—receive a 
generous pension? 

It is so strange that our public school teachers do not 
give up a position so arduous and so ill paid, and turn 
‘o something lucrative and easy. There are many voca- 
lions awaiting the woman of brains, and yet the teacher 
will cling to the school—and actually advises her rela- 
lives and friends to “graduate and teach, by all means!” 

Our crowded normal schools and training schools 
prove how many women are earnestly working for the 
position, and bank clerks could tell of the snug sums ac- 
cumulating yearly through the benefit derived from the 
much-derided “pittance.” 

Of all working people, our firemen and others willing 
‘o lose their lives for the sake of duty are the ones to be 
Well paid—and they, of all, deserve a large ‘Share of the 
pensions that are being so generously bestowed upon 
Many classes of government employees. Honesty. 

New York City, January 22, 1901. 


This writer, though not sufficiently manly to sign 
lis name, is not only honest in his convictions, but 
he represents many others ‘in the community who 
think honesty atones for ignorance. ‘The argu- 


ents he presents, the only ones usually presented, 
‘re comparisons, one with day laborers and the other 
Women teachers will agree with him 
that day laborers do not receive adequate wages, and 


With firemen. 


their tenure is not what it should be. Nor do 
women teachers object to any wages that may be 
given ‘the heroic firemen. 

Incidentally the question of vacations and holi- 
days should receive attention. The teachers never 
advocate holidays, long vacations, or short sessions. 
These almost invariably come in spite of the protest 
of teachers. They are to accommodate parents, 
and not as luxuries for teachers. | 

As to day laborers. Their wages, their hours, 
and their insecurity have no conceivable connection 
with teachers, every one of whom would vote, if she 
could, to increase the wages, shorten hours, and im- 
prove the security of day laborers. Unfortunately, 
day labor is still under the almost villainous politi- 
cal economy which recognizes the law of supply 
and demand, which teaching and practice must cease 
before justice or mercy can have any place in the 
employ of day labor. 

Firemen will never have less because teachers 
have more. That argument has no bearing upon 
the case. 

The real point to “Honesty’s” communication lies 
in its insinuation that if teachers were not well paid, 
they would resign. This is the one phase of the 
case that is so insidious as to be dangerous. Why do 
they not resign if they are dissatisfied? . 

Comparatively few women teach school simply be- 
cause of the money paid them. True, few, if any, 
would teach if they did not have to do something, 
or did not feel that it was womanly to be employed. 
If a woman is to do something for money, she natur- 
ally does that which comes most readily, and the 
many turn to dressmaking, millinery, or fancy work 
of some kind; others engage in some form of house- 
work in the kitchen, laundry, or nursery; still others 
go into shops, factories, stores, and offices. All of 
these offer themselves as occupations requiring 
neither capital nor preliminary education. Any of 
these occupations can be entered upon without de- 
lav, but still other fields*are open to them requiring ~ 
more or less special education,—nursing, book- 
keeping, typewriting, teaching, journalism, and lit- 
erature. Those who enter upon teaching, journal- 
ism, or literature must have a special taste or pur- 


pleased to find a place ‘in journalism or literature, 
hut few would be willing to enter upon any of the 
other employments even at a decided increase in pay. 
it is not that she looks down upon them, but be- 
cause she could have had that opportunity without 
preparation, and now that she has chosen a line of 
activity for which she has special taste and some 
talent, she cannot retire from it for more money and 
retain her self-respect: It is time this was under-. 
stood. To demand of her this surrender of her 
chosen calling is simply brutal, and to make this 
demand even by an “honest” man marks him in so 
far a brute. 


WASHINGTON THE PRESIDENT.- (111) 


| Address by A. E. Winship in the Old South Lec- 
ture Course, Boston. ] 

{ Printed by Requcst.] 

Washington entered upon his administration with 
one great overmastering aspiration, to make the thir- 
teen states an imperial nation, and this end he sought 
through extension, the only way in which he con- 
ceived it possible of attainment. This had been his 
conviction in 1783, when he issued his farewell address 
to the army and his famous circular letter to the 
governors; in 1784, when he advocated a canal into 
the interior; in 1786, wh-n ‘n his Mount Vernon home 
he brought about a commercial union between Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and had these states call a con- 
vention of delegates trom all the states; in 1787, when 
he secured the convention in Philadelphia over which 
he presided and out of which came the constitution 
of the United States. 

His first acts after the details of courtesy and eti- 
quette, domestic and foreign, had been decided upon 
was to prepare the way for extending our borders into 
the Indian country of the Great Northwest. The 
ordinance of 1787 which represented the aspiration 
of Washington necessitated that his administration 
should make settlement beyond the Ohio practicable. 
But that was the home of the Indians. There they 
were born, to them it belonged. Washington’s 
theory, however, was that they had no rights which 
warranted them in standing in the way of the world’s 
progress. They had done nothing to make those 
lands contribute to the world’s advantage. He did 
not wish to deprive them of their lands without ample 
remuneration. He exhausted the resources of treaty. 
With savage glee they scalped those who Went to them 
as envoys of peace, and refused to talk of any peace 
that did not protect them in the undisturbed posses- 
sion for all time of lands west and north of the Ohio. 

Will you believe that in 1790 there were several 
loud talkers and eminent writers who believed that 
the Indians were all right and Washington all wrong? 
They said there was more land east than we should 
ever need, and even if there was not, the lands be- 
longed to the Indians, and they should be protected. 
Washington turned a deaf ear to all these vituperative 
criticisms, and when the Indians would not treat and 
when they murdered our envoys he sent an army of 
2,000 men under General St. Clair, practically the 
whole American army, out to Southwestern Ohio, only 
to have them surprised, slaughtered, and practically 
annihilated. Forty-nine officers, nearly every one 
except St. Clair, were killed, as were 900 men. 

Washington was in anguish. Opponents of expan- 
sion in all the states were in high glee. They de- 
clared it a dispensation of a merciful Providence. 
Never was more bitter wrath poured out upon the 
head of any ruler than upon that of Washington. 
While it annoyed him, it did not change his plans. 
He knew full well that these critics were few, though 
demonstrative. A new army was enlisted, and Mad . 
Anthony Wayne was placed in charge, and he 
marched from conquering to conquer, until, with the 

loss of few American and many Indians, he brought 
about a condition of things that led the Indians to 
sue for peace, which they respected, and at the close 
of Washington’s administration there was substantial 
peace with all the Indians, and the West was being 
rapidly settled. 

But what a csy went up when Mad Anthony Wayne 
drove the Indians before him, leaving their dead on 
every hand! They called Washington oveeything 
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that their large vocabularies could suggest. They 
held him responsible for all imaginary crimes, placed 
the blood of these innocent savages upon his head. 
None of these things moved him, however, and he 
was re-elected unanimously, or would have been if 
one New Englander, who was elected to vote for him, 
had not veted for some one else so as to prevent its 
being unanimous. 

With the settlement of Ohio and Kentucky, of 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Michigan, the jealousies and 
contracted temper of the Atlantic states began to dis- 
appear, and the work cf extension began, which did 
not stop until it swept from the gulf to the lakes, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Rio Grande 
to the Behring straits. 

The financial situation was apparently hopeless 
when Washington was inaugurated. The country 
was, as an organization, bankrupt. The states and 
the confederation owed sums that were then vast. 
These could neither be paid nor provided for. The 
interest had not only not been paid, but no hope was 
held out that it would be paid. The confederation 
had gone to pieces before a constitution had been 
The continental currency had given way 
to worthless scrip. Inflation and repudiation were 
the war cries in nearly every state. Despite the 
bitterest opposition, Washington’s secretary of the 
treasury provided a financial base line that has made 
us one of the strongest money powers of the world. 
All debts, state and national, were provided for, and 
our éredit, coin, and currency were firmly established. 

In 1790 we had no manufacturing industries cf 
any moment. It had been England’s purpose above 
all else to keep us an industrial weakling, and her 
success was perfect. To this problem the adminis- 
tration devoted itself, and the world has not produced 
a better treatment of the subject than Hamilton’s 
“Report on Manufactures.” The base line established 
in eight years has projected inventions and promoted 
industries until we are the great industrial people of 
the world. 

So far all went well, but there was to be another 
issue. Taxes must be raised. A “whiskey tax” was 
imposed to raise money to defray the expense of the 
Indian wars. Taxes! That was what caused the 
war with Fngland. The people were constitution- 
ally opposed to taxes. There was a general revolt. 
There were no temperance societies. Whiskey drink- 
ing was common. <A wild and reckless whiskey re- 
bellion followed. Law was defied, even with arms 
and ammunition. Would the people uphold the 
government* The president called upon New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia for 15,000 volunteers to 
put down this rebellion. Would they respond? 
They did. They marched into the heart of the rebel- 
lions district, and the terrified distillers went out of 
business from sheer terror. It seems ludicrous now. 
It was no laughing matter then. 

When Washington became president there was no 
favoring condition for a united, powerful nation. 
Without such leadership as he furnished, chaos was 
inevitable. It is apparent that no other man in the 
galaxy of worthies which that age produced could 
have developed inte a leader equal to that emergency. 


provided. 


THE OTHER SIX EDWARDS. 


Edward I. son of Henry III, was born at Westminster June 
17, 1239; was crowned August 19, 1274. and died July 7, 
1307. He reigned thirty-three years. 

Edward II, his son, was bora April 25, 1284, and was 
crowned February 23, 1308. Ile was deposed by parliament 
January 7, 1327, an} was murdered at Berkeley Castle on Sep- 
tember 21 following. Ie hal reigned nineteen years, lack- 
ing two weeks. 


Elward IUf, son of the above, was born at Windsor Nuvem- 
ber 13, 1512, was proclaimed king January 25. 1327, and 
crowned Fe sbroary 1, 1328. He died Jane 21, 1377, having 
reigned furty-nine years. 

Eiwar. IV, son of Richard, the Duke of York. succeeded 
the depose! Henry Vi. and the War of the Roses in the 
former reign was continued. Ie was born at Ronen April 29, 
1441. proclaimed on March 4, 1461, and crowned on June 28 
of that year’ He died at Westwinster April 9, 1483. He 
reigned twenty-two years. 

Elward V, his son, was born in the sanctuary at West- 
minster November 4, 1470. He was murdered June 22, 1483. 
soon after his accession, with his only brother, the Duke of 
York, in the Tower, by order of his uncle, the Protector 
Gloucester, who became Richard III. 

Edwar.J of was the son of Henry VIII. Ile was born 
October 12, 1537; crowned February 25, 1847, and died July 
6, 1553, at the age of sixteen years. For 348 years there has 
been no other Edward, 


ART.IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 


SERIES III. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 

No. 1 is a-portrait at the age of twelve years of 
one of the most famous men that ever lived, 
and probably the most famous of literary men. 
It is a picture telling us how the artist, J. Sant, 
thought the boy Shakespeare must have looked, 


judging from the character of the man as displayed 
in his writings. And that is about all we know or 
perhaps ever can know of this great genius, whose 
works are highly prized by all civilized nations, what- 


ever language they speak. The reason of this seems 
to be that the records of his native town—Stratford- 
on-Avon—in county Warwick, England, do not con- 
tain the birthday, even, of William Shakespeare, nor 
do they tell us any facts of his boyhood, or much of 
his life till he was about eighteen years old. They 
co make mention of his baptism, April 26, 1564, and 
from that his birthday is generally set April 23, 
from the custom of christening infants on the third 
day after birth. His father was John Shakespeare, 
and his mother was Mary Arden, daughter of a pros- 
perous landowner near Stratford. Shakespeare's 

parentage has been considered very humble, princi- 
pally because his father was a butcher, but when we 
consider how very different the times were three 
hundred and fifty years ago from what they are now, 
and then take also into consideration the fact that 
John Shakespeare held several important town 
offices, whose names sound odd in our ears—such as 
aletaster, burgess, constable, chamberlain, and high 
bailiff—and that this service covered a period of 
eleven years, we can understand that he must have 
held the respect of his townsmen, at least. He was 
also a leather dealer and wool stapler. 

It is supposed that William received little school- 
ing, as his father had business troubles when his 
son was only thirteen years old, and that son had to 
go to work. This fact makes the accomplishment 
of his life work seem like a miracle. 

Diligent search has been made into the customs 
and habits of the times in which William Shakes- 
peare’s boyhood was passed in order to know the in- 
fluences that surrounded him and helped to mould 
his character. Schoolmasters in country towns 
were not always highly educated, and they were very 
severe in discipline. The scholars had to be in their 
places at six o’clock in the morning and work till 
nine without recess; then fifteen minutes intermis- 
sion for breakfast, exercise, ete., was allowed. 
Think of studying three hours without breakfast! 
and one of the hours devoted to writing Latin exer- 
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‘ we hear of him playing minor parts. 


cises! Study went on till eleven o’clock or past. 
The afternoon session began at one o’clock and 
lasted till half-past five, with a recess of fifteen 
minutes at three or half-past. At the close of the 
session the pupils had to read part of a chapter and 
sing two staves of a Psalm; lastly, prayer to be 
offered by the master, so the children were seldom 
dismissed before six o’clock in the afternoon. 

The manners of the times were very primitive, 
books very few in number, furniture was scant, even 
in noble houses, and what we would call privileges 

-were rare, or entirely absent. 

The people were superstitious, and all believed in 
charms or amulets to hang about a baby’s neck, to 
ward away evil from witches and fairies; in fact, 
they believed that if a child were beautiful the 
wicked fairies would steal it and put an ugly one in 
its cradle. 

Shakespeare’s plays make such ridicule over 
superstitions that we may believe he was in advance 
of his age in that respect. 

He probably read, as a boy, a book called “The 
Palace of Pleasure,” which was beautifully adorned 
und contained many stories that furnished plots 
Jater for the plays of Shakespeare. He mentions a 
look of his youth, “Hundred Merry Tales,” in his 
play called “Much Ado About Nothing,” and a 
“Book of Riddles,” in “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Late as 1569 the first theatre troop made its first 
appearance in Stratford, and as we read of children 
of very tender years being taken to see the play, we 
may suppose that the little five-year-old William 
was taken by his father. Now we know what the 
dramatic instincts of the man were, can we not 

imagine his wonder and frantic delight as a boy 
over these theatrical performances? Certain it is 
that in 1587 he followed a dramatic troop to London 
and obtained a chance to hold the horses of the 
players. The next step was to hire a boy to hold 
the horses and creep inside to see the play, and soon 

He never rose 
to be a great actor, but, instead, wrote wonderful 
things for other people to act. He became well 
enough off to go back to Stratford and buy the 
“great house” there, the finest in the town, which 
he used to pass in going to the Stratford grammar 
school, founded by the Guild in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and afterwards called “The King’s 
New School.” 

Shakespeare died in the town of his birth on April 
23, 1616, making his life only fifty-two years long. 
There is a great lesson to learn from Shakespeare’s 
life—his early deprivations and meagre advantages 
—his industry, and marvelous achievement as poet 
‘and dramatist. His portrait in marble is in West- 
minster Abbey, and thousands of admiring pilgrims 
visit Stratford-on-Avon yearly to pay the tribute of 
love and admiration to the “Immortal Bard.” 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF “KING LEAK.” 
(IV.) 
BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 
THE FOOL. 
I. Asaman. 

1. Physical characteristics: (1) Age (White, Rolfe’s 
Notes); “I'll go to bed at noon”; (2) Appearance 
(Brown, quoted in Rolfe’s Notes). 

2. Characteristics of mind and heart: (1) Deep thought- 
fulness; (2) ‘‘Homespun Wisdom”; (3) Simple wit; 
(4) Tender-heartedness; (5) Intense sympathy; (6) En- 
tire self-mastery: a. Pungent humor; b. Odd drollery ; 
c. Biting satire. 

If. As Lear’s Fool. 

1. Characteristics of his service: (1) Absolute self-forget- 
fulness; (2) Faithful devotion. 

2. Characteristics of his words: (1) Wise counsel; (2) 
Concealed tenderness; (3) ‘* Antiphonic Commentary” 
(4) Bitter earcasms; (5) Ready gibes; (6) Caustic sallics: 

3. Characteristics of his emotions: (1) Burning indigna- 
tion; (2) Deepest grief; (3) Sympathetic anguish. 

III. Asa character of the drama. 

1. ‘* The Fool‘in ‘ Lear’ contributes in a very sensible ma'- 
ner to the tragic wildness of the whole drama.” — Coleridge. 

2. ‘* The poet prepares for his introduction, which he nev" 
does with any of his common clowns and fools, by bringin 
him into living connection with the pathos of the play.” —Lbid. 

3. ** It seems hardly possible that Lear’s character should b« 
properly developed without him : indeed,he serves as a commo! 
gauge and exponent of all the characters about him,— the mir 
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ror in which their finest and deepest lineaments are reflected.” 
—Hudson. 

4, ‘*Macready was guilty of the unpardonable crime of cut- 
ting the Fool out of the tragedy.” 

Iv. As one of Shakespeare’s Fools. 

1. ‘‘The Fool is no comic buffoon to make the groundlings 
no forced condescension of Shakespeare’s genius to the 
taste of his audience.”—Coleridge. 7 

9, “In * King Lear’ the Fool rises into heroic proportions, 
and becomes a sort of conscience, or second thought, to Lear. 
Compared even with Touchstone, he is very much more ele- 
yated, and shows, not less than Hamlet, or than Lear himself, 
the crand development of Shakespeare’s mind at this period of 
maturity.”—White. 

3. «+ Now, our joy, though last, not least,’ my dearest of 
all fools, Lear’s Fool!’’—C. A. Brown. 

4. That Shakespeare loved his Fools right well, we may be 
sure, and equally so that of all his Fools Lear's Fool was near- 
est his heart, Touchstone, Feste, Lavache are prodigally en- 
dowed with wit, wisdom, humour, drollery, but to none of 
them belongs the deep pathos and tender heart.”—Deighton. 
Vv. General idea. 

|. ‘‘He is as wonderful a creation as Caliban.”—Coleridge. 

2. The king's fool, notwithstanding the voluntary degrada- 
tion which is implied in his situation, is, after Kent, Lear's 
most faithful associate, his wisest counselor. This good- 
hearted fool clothes reason with the livery of his motley 


garb.” —Sehlegel. 


“One of Shakespeare’s most wonderful characters.”—'° 


Furness. 
4. ‘*The soul of pathos in a sort of comic masquerade ; one 


in whom fun and frolic are sublimed and idealized into tragic 
beauty.”’—Hudson. 

5. “The most noteworthy point in him, and the real key to 
his character, lies in that while his heart is slowly breaking, 
he never speaks, nor even appears so much as to think of his 
own suffering.” —Ibid. 

6. ‘Both Kent and the Fool are superior children of the 
age as itis represented to us throughout the play, but sti 1 they 
are children of the age.... They possess a mastery over 
nature and inclination,.... but even in this mastery over 
self, both, however, appear as appertaining to this age.”— 


Gervinus. 


KENT. 
I. Personal characteristics. 
1. True wisdom; 2. Keen insight; 3. Large resource; 4. 
Unruffled equanimity; 5. Unfailing cheerfulness; 6. 


Brave fearlessness; 7. Bold impetuosity ; 8. Womanly 
gentieness; 9. Heart good:.ess; 10. Noble truth. 
II. Manifestations of character. 

1. Impetuous manner; 2. Blunt speech; 3. Diligent ser- 
vice; 4. Sacrificial love; 5. ‘*Noble tide of passion’; 6- 
Disregard of danger; 7. Championship of Lear and Cor- 
delia; 8. Vicarious suffering. 

III. General idea. 

1, ‘‘Kent is, perhaps, the nearest to perfect goodness in all 
Shakespeare’s characters, and yet the most individualized. .. . 
Virtue itself seems to be in company with him.”—Coleridge. 

2. ‘The steward should be p'aced in exact antithesis to 
Kent, as the only character of utter irredeemable baseness in 
Shakespeare.”—Ibid. 

3. “Shakespeare has no heroes—he has only heroines. . . . 
Kent, in “King Lear,” is entirely noble at heart, but too rough 
and unpolished to be of true use at the critical time, and he 
sinks into the office of a servant only.”—Ruskin. 

4. ‘‘Faithful and worthy Kent,”—Mrs. Jameson. 

5. “A clear, unmingled fidelity.’”-—Lowden. 

6. ‘The devotion of Kent to his master is a passionate, un- 
subduable devotion, which might choose for its watchword the 
saying of Goethe, ‘I love you; what is that to you ?* ”"—Ibid, 

7. “Big, manly soul.” 

8. “A man.”—Kent. 

‘. ‘Kent shows, nevertheless, that he has ‘more man than 
wit’in him; he appears in his genuine and just wrath as unre- 
strained as Lear in his ungrounded fury, and he helps by his 
Velemence to increase the bitter discord between the latter 
and his daughters.” —Gervinus. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
(Only the first words of each passage are given. | 


l. ‘‘Love’s not “Lear,” I., 1, 231 
‘*Love to cca s ven Sonnet CXVI. 
2. “These late ‘“‘Lear,” I., 2, 94 
‘Sick almost to ‘‘Hamlet,”’ I., 1, 120 
“O heavy ‘*Othello,” V., 2, 98 
3. make Built I., 3, 130 
‘The fault, dear “Cesar,” I., 2, 140 
4. tailor made ‘‘Lear,” II., 2, 50 
made those clothes”........ ‘*Cymbeline,” IV., 2, 81 
“Crowned with rank” “Lear” IV , 4, 3 
“There with fantastic garlands”....‘‘Hamlet,” IV., 7, 168 
6. “Ts wretehedness ‘‘Lear” IV., 6, 61 
_ “Orthat the Everlasting”........... ‘‘Hamiet,” I., 2, 131 
“They flattered ‘*Lear,’’ IV., 6, 96 
8. “The untun’d and jarring senses”...-.. ‘“‘Lear,’ IV., 7, 16 
, “Like sweet bells jangled”......... ‘*Hamlet,” III, 1, 166 
“To know our enemies’ minds”. .....+ Lear,” IV., 6, 239 


“Ul have this -.“*Cymbeline,” III., 5, 86 


10, **Ripeness is --“*Lear,” V., 2, 11 
‘*The readiness is all”..........--+-‘*Hamlet,” V., 2, 211 
11. ‘*Crack nature’s IIL., 2, 8 
‘*Let nature crush”..... «+++-**Winter’s Tale,” IV., 3, 538 


Teachers who permit themselves to lose patience 
with the dull pupils and become discouraged will 
soon begin to neglect them and devote less time to 
their education. 


OBSERVATION WORK. 


BY B. T JONES, WADSWORTH, O. 


For several successive years the observation woik 
for the fourth to the twelfth grades, inclusive, in the 
Belliire, O., schools was conducted according to the 
following plan, which, it is believed, the blank here 
printed sufficiently explains: — 


OBSERVATION PAPER. 


Crark Forrz, 
SHREVE, O. 


We FF. 


C. Gram., 


CENTRAL BUILDING. 


School week 25. M. Tu. 

Ten o'clock a. 

Time of sunrise, 

Time of sunset, 

Morning twilight begins, 

Evening twilight ends, 

Moon souths, 

Moon, waxing or waning ? 

Moon, crescent or gibbous ? 

Moon, age of, 

Evening stars, 

10. Morning stars, 

11. Moon, in what quarter ? 

12. Barometric reading, 

13. Thermometric reading, 

14. Direction of wind, 

15. Sun, fast or slow ? 

16. Moon, above or below the 

horizon ? 

17. Precipitation, kind this 
morning ? 

18. Portion of sky clear, 

19. Moon, in what constella- 
tion ? 

20. Moon, approaching apo- 
gee or perigee ? 

21. Price of wheat, 

22. Price of eggs, 


“CEST 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The pupils should fill the blanks during the 
time between the morning recess and the noon 
dismissal. 

2. The signs for the sun, moon, and planets 
should be used instead of the names. 

3. The papers ought tobe handed to the teacher 
on Friday, and returned to the pupils on Monday. 

4. Itis not advisable to mark or correct more 
than two or three items on each one of a set of 
papers. 

5. It isa good plan to vary the list by changing 
three or four items weekly. 

6. A paper will look better if abbreviations are 


used. 
7. The list here given is intended for a foolscap 


age. 
, . For lower grades the list of items can be made 
shorter. The first few papers had better be made 
with a list of eight or ten items. 
9. Additional items:— 
Sun, in what constellation? 
Wind, kind as to velocity. 
Rain, amount of since sunrise. 
Clouds, kind in the sky. 
Sun, distance from the zenith at noon. 
Planets, name those visible at 9 p. m. 
Constellations, on the meridian at 9 p. m. 
Moonlight, duration of. 
Day time, length of. . 
Morning twilight, duration of. 
Evening twilight, duration of. 
Moon, rises when? 
Moon, sets when? 
Moon, rises where? 
Moon, sets where? 
Distance to darkness east. 
Distance to darkness west. 
Distance to darkness north. 
Distance to darkness south. 


3-6 3-7 38-8 3-9 3-10. 


~~ 


Brightest star in the sky at 9 p. m, 
Weather predictions. 

Ground, dry or wet? 

Moonlight begins when? 

Moonlight ends when? 

Jupiter rises when? 

Venus sets when? 

Sky, part clear. 

Mars, in what constellation? 

Earth, approaching perihelion or aphelion? 


GHOGRKAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Boyd, Mrs. A. S. 

From a Country House in New Zealand. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Vcl. 167, No. 1912, pp. 220-33. Edinburgh, 
February, 1900. 

A description of a visit to the island. Life and habits 

of the people. Interesting reading for pupils. 

Climate, dust (220). Reading women and athletic men 
—-Auckland street cars (221). Driving—the flower and 
vegetable gardens (222). The outdoor man  (2z3). 
Maoris as servants and the servant question (225). 
Shells (227). Tauranga (228-29). The Maoris’ customs, 
superstitions, nose-rubbing, etc. (230-33). 

Auckland. 


(Author not given.) 
Russia’s Sea Power. Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. 167, 
No. 1014, pp. 457-73. Edinburgh, April, 1900. 

A discussion as to what is meant by the extreme 
activity of the Russian dock-yard. 

Two schools of thought on the subject (457). Guota- 
tions from Mr. Jane’s book (458). British naval officers 
regard it as a menace to British commerce (459). Russ‘a 
building to the full extent of own resources and employ- 
ing other countries to assist (460). Development of Kus- 
sian navy due to British officers (461-62). The taking of 
Port Arthur (463). Japan as a factor in the “Far East- 
ern” problem (465-66). Danger of Russian domination 
of Europe and Asia is imminent (467-70). Russian ves- 
sels to be commerce destroyers (471-73). 


Walker, John Brisben. 
China and the Powers. “Cosmopolitan Magazine, Vol. 
29, No.5, pp. 467-75. 

A brief summary of initial events of the recent conflict 
in China, with a plea for preserving the present empire 
intact. 

Two main reasons for preventing dismemberment of 
China as a punishment for recent crimes committed there 
are: (1) She was the victim of circumstances. (2) 
United States, England, France,-and Germany must unite 
to prevent aggressive Russia becoming a menace to the 
world through control of this vast empire. 


Carpenter, Helen M. 

How Indian Baskets Are Made. 

zine, Vol. 29, No. 6, pp. 638-40. 

A brief illustrated account of this art, now rapidly 
dying, among the Pomo [Indians of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia. 

Instructive comparison of the weaving of settled tribes 
like the Pomos and that of the Nomads living south and 
north of them. 


Spooner, D. Brainard (tutor at the Siamese Legation, 
Tokyo). 

“Welcoming the Buddha’s Most Holy Bones.” Over- 
land Monthly, Vol. 37, No. 1, pp. 585-92. San #ran- 
cisco, January, 1901. 

A description of Buddhistie rites. 

Finding of the relics of Buddha and expedition from 

Japan to receive them. Arrival of the author at Kyoto 


Cosmopolitan Maga- 


(585). Osaka. The procession to the temple (587). Ar- 
rival at the temple (588). Ceremony at temple at Kyoto 
(588). Robes of His Grace the Archbishop (038-89). In- 


terior of a Buddhist temple (589). Procession (590). 
Description of a Buddhist ceremony at Fukuroi (590-92). 
Chief value in giving an idea of Budahist rites and 
temple. Good pictures. 
Brown, Clara Spaulding. 

“Picturesque Guanajuato.’ Overland Monthly, Vol. 37, 
No. 1, pp. 617-22. San Francisco, January, 1901. 

Location, population, site, history, mines (611). Build- 
ings (618-19). The cemetery (620-21). Historical build- 
ing, the ‘‘Alhondiga”’ (621). Mint market (622). 

Good pictures. 

Gontz, Theodore. 

“Indians of the Hoopa Reservation.’”’ Overland Maga- 
zine, Vol, 37, pp., 630-37. San Francisco, January, 
1901. 

Location and description of 
Mode of dress—shell money (630-32). 
ligious rite (632). Description of the game (636), 
(636). A native method employed (637), 


the reservation (630). 
Gambling as a re- 
Diet 
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There was “unrest” at St. Paul when the N. E. A. 
met there, so it is said. 


The New England Superintendents had the liveliest 
session on record on the 15th instant, and that is say- 
ing much. 

Each week demonstrates more and more the rare 
tact and supreme skill of E. G. Cooley of Chicago. 
He is always on his feet. 


All honor to the Post-Standard of Syracuse for its 
heroic insistence that the teachers shall be paid rela- 
tively as well as other city officials. 


Snowballing must take its place with football. <A 
seventeen-year-old school lad of Middletown, N. Y., 
died from the effects of a snowball which hit him in 
the head while playing at school. 


If you want to read one of the best replies that 
has been made to Mr. Bok’s “Home Study” attacks, 
get the last school report of Superintendent John 
Morrow of Alleghany, Penn. It is definite, vigor- 
ous, and spicy. 


Good behavior is a lesson that some colleg2 boys 
do not learn. It should be a leading element in edu- 
cation from the kindergarten to the university. 
The kindergarten makes it the chief thing. Why 
should not the university? 


The Civic Federation—the one hundred men and 
women who have been framing a charter for the edu- 
cational conduct of Chicago—is certainly very un- 
popular with the rank and file of the teachers, and 
this jeopardizes its recommendations. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club had a 
great century send-off under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart. The speakers were Dr. 
Cecil F. Bancroft, C. H. Chapin, 8. C. Stone, and 
President C. 8, Murkland, all of whom did ex- 
cellently well. The subject, “Cheer in Education,” 
bore immediate fruit. 


. principal of the Westfield normal school. 


In the present social conditions a teacher takes a 
great risk when he resorts to corporal punishment. 
There are some states and communities in other 
states in which public sentiment still favors it, and 
yet it is liable to cause any teacher more trouble 
than a vexatious boy. 


School desks are the cause of more wrangling just 
now than any other educational issue. In awarding 
a $30,000 contract recently the Chicago board of 
education experienced an unseemly display of jeal- 
ousy, rivalry, and anger at its recent meeting. 
Schools must have seats, but. just why professional 
fighters, so to speak, should be employed to appear 
before school boards is not apparent. Why cannot 
all companies have gentlemanly representatives, as 
the bookhouses have? 


NOT ALTOGETHER NEW. 

Pupil government is not altogether new. The first 
high school in Newton, Mass., was on the self-govern- 
ing plan. The principal gave no orders, and had no 
bell signals. Children came in and were in their 
seats and at work at the hour of opening. A pupil 
left the room or went for the dictionary or reference 


-book on his own responsibility. When the hour for 


recess came they passed out or not, as they chose, 


“and when the recess period was over they were all in 


their places. Mr. I. N. Beal was the first principal. 
He died and pupil government died with him. 
Horatio F. Allen “had pupil government at Ashland 
at the same time; indeed, it was quite fashionable 
forty-five and fifty years ago. 


_ THE LATE JOHN W. DICKINSON. 


Hon. John W. Dickinson, for seventeen years sec- 
retary of the State Board of Education of Massachu- 
setts, died of pneumonia at his home in Newtonville, 
February 16, aged seventy-six years. He was a 
graduate of Williams, and was for twenty-one years 
Since 
1894 he has been connected with the Emerson College 
of Oratory, Boston. He was for forty years a leader 
in educational thought in Massachusetts, and for a 
large part of that time was prominent among the 
national leaders. He was a vigorous thinker, a 
logical writer, an uncompromising foe to professional 
sham. 


CINCINNATI HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Twenty-six per cent. of the children of Cincinnati 
who entered the public schools eight years ago 
entered the high school last September. Put this in 
your notebook and have it at hand with which to re- 
ply to the next professional falsifier who says that 
only three per cent. ever reach the high school. It 
was a Chicago University lecturer on social science— 
a temporary lecturer—who has issued a famous—or 
infamous—pamphlet saying that only three per cent. 
ever reach the high schools of Chicago or Milwaukee. 
Poor Chicago! Why in Cincinnati twenty-six per 
cent.? He further says that only one in ten who 
enter the high school graduate, while in Cincinnati 
twenty-nine per cent. graduate. Poor Chicago! 
No, not poor Chicago, for the facts areenot at all as 
this social science lecturer says they are, and Cincin- 
nati is not so far ahead of Chicago as this misin- 
formed scientist (!) would make it appear. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL DECISION. 


The Somerville (Mass.) lawsuit, annoying as it 
has been to the teachers iriterested, has really been 
worth while because of the ruling of Judge Sherman. 
A special teacher lost her pocketbook while in a 
schoolroom for an hour. Among the children who 
had an opportunity to take it and to whom suspicion 
was directed was a Miss B. She was searched by the 
regular teacher and special teacher, with the consent 
of the principal. The child removed most of her 
clothing, and as nothing was found she was declared 
innocent. The principal and the teachers were sued 
for $4,000, The case was fought with great vigor. 


The judge ruled that there were but two points for 
the jury to pass upon: first, was there any malice on 
the part of the teachers; second, were there sus- 
picious circumstances justifying an effort to learn 
whether or not the child had the pocketbook. The 
jury at once decided that no malice had been shown, 
and that circumstances justified the teachers in as-— 
certaining whether or not the girl had the lost 
article. 


A GALVESTON CHECK. 

Probably the most remarkable check ever issued 
was that of Miles M. O’Brien, president of the New 
York board of education, to George Sealy of Galves- 
ton for $27,907.02, collected from the public school 
children of New York city for the pupils of the 
public schools of Galveston after the cyclone. It 
was dated December 31, 1900. It was drawn on the 
Nineteenth Ward bank, Fifty-seventh street and 
Third avenue. I am the proud possessor of a copy 
of the certified check issued by Mr. O’Brien, and 
shall cherish it as one of the rare mementoes. I 
was in one of the schools in the depth of the slums 
when the children of poverty brought in their mites. 


‘The teachers were not allowed to count it. No one 


was permitted to know how much any child, or any 
room, or any school gave. Competition was abso- 
lutely ruled out. Each child had a sealed envelope. 
The box containing the gifts of one building from 
the poorest section of New York was decidedly a 
good lift for a man. These gifts aggregated 
$27,907.02, simply heart offerings. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


The New York World of January 26 said edito- 
rially:— 

“Thomas B. Reed, speaking at the Amherst 
Alumni dinner, said: “The great secret of the progress 
of the world is not intelligence. There have been 
plenty of intelligent men since the world began. It 
is the diffusion of knowledge among all the people. 
It is when the tide rises that the vessel floats.’ 

“That last sentence is a fine epigram, one of Mr. 
Reed’s best. What we need—and what we are 
doing—is making the tide of knowledge rise so that 
the highest reefs of ignorance shall be covered. 
What is the cause of the enormous increase in the 
demand for books in the past fifteen years? Why 
are histories, essays, novels selling by the hundreds 
of thousands to-day, where they sold by thousands, 
or at most tens of thousands, such a few years ago? 

“The public schools and the newspapers. 

“The public schools make it possible for a taste 
for reading and for the acquisition of knowledge to 
be planted. The newspapers, cheap, covering all 
fields of human knowledge, appealing to all Kinds of 
people, implant and encourage the taste for reading. 

“The tide is indeed rising.” 

This speaks for itself. Comment is unnecessary. 
Now let us meditate upon this. The public schools 
are doing a service that none of us fully realize, and 
the same is true of the papers and periodicals. Help 
the rising tide. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN BOSTON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—(III.) 


[Abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the Old 
South lecture course on February 18.] 

The early part of the nineteenth century was 
marked by a general movement to improve the con- 
dition of the so-called lower classes in society. In 
all countries poverty was general, and associated 
with it was illiteracy, and often vice. 

The state of affairs became so conspicuous as to 
attract general attention and to awaken alarm. 
Movements of various kinds originated at about the 
same time and received the support of philanthropic 
people. Sunday schools, infant schools, manual 
labor schools, and mechanic’s institutes were some 
of the means used to promote education. 

In 1816 in Boston there was formed a society for 
the moral and religions. instruction of the poor. 
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") < society purposed to accomplish its worthy ends 
|, opening Sunday schools. They hoped by this 
ncans “to reclaim the vicious,” “to instruct the 
iwnorant,” “to secure the observance of the Sab- 


iia” * * * “to raise the standard of morals 


jong the lower classes of society.” 


+, other cities Sunday schools had taught children 
, vad, but the Boston people supposed the, school 
lities already furnished were sufficient, and that 
‘| » Sunday schools might assume a general knowl- 
o_c of the art of reading. 

yo their surprise, when the children were as- 
«1 bled not a quarter part could read words of one 
«\//able, and many did not know their letters. This 
discovery led to a petition to the town to establish 
public schools for primary instruction for children 
heiween the ages of four and seven. 

‘his petition was referred to the school commit- 
too, which ineluded the selectmen and twelve others, 
nen who occupied “chief seats in the synagogues.” 

They reported against the proposition in a docu- 
nent full of special pleading. They offered thirteen 
reasons Why the petition should not be granted:— 

The case is not very bad; existing facilities are 
ample; parents ought to teach their children; home- 
teaching is best; the poor can be assisted; worthy 
people are getting their living by private schools; the 
taxes for schools are already heavy; and finally—“it 
is not to be expeeted that free schools should be fur- 
nished with so many instructors.and be conducted on 
so liberal prineiples as to embrace the cirele of a 
polite and finished education. They have reference 
to a limited degree of improvement.” 

This last statement expresses the opinion of the 
conservative social element at the beginning of the 
century. The people were aroused, a large petition 
was prepared, which came before a special town meet- 
ing. In spite of the eloquence of some of Boston’s 
most respected men, the town voted almost unani- 


mously to establish the new school. It was a tri- 
umph of Democracy. 
A special committee was organized, with power to 


establish schools, select teachers, and make all 
needed regulations. In 1818 twenty schools were 
opened for children between the ages of four and 
seven, and the next year thirty-four. ‘The teachers 
were mostly those who had been teaching private 
schools. Most of them furnished their own school- 
room and fuel. In this case their salary was $240. 
lor teaching alone they were paid $170. 

The schools were organized in four classes. The 
first or highest read in the Testament; the second in 
easy reading; the third spelled in two or more syila- 
bles; and the fourth learned the letters and spelled 
ionosyllables. The Testament and Kelley’s spell- 
ing book were the only books in use. 

The committees of each district were. required to 
ake semi-annual visitations for examination, and 
'o report the results to the general committee. In 
1820 one school was especially commended for its 
work. Each elass stood in line, and each child in 
turn read “audibly and distinctly.” They pleased 
the visitors by the promptness with which they re- 


sponded to orders: “Books closed,” “under arm,” 
“position.” Then’ each spelled. All the exercises 
were conducted with “similar ceremonies.” Then 


‘child of six years of age was put through his paces 
to the astonishment of the committee. He re- 
peated fifty or sixy rules for spelling and pronuncia- 
tion: another repeated all the reading parts of the 
spelling book, consisting of maxims and_ brief 
homilies; another named all the stops and marks; 
‘nother the rules for the use of capitals; another a 
“long catalogue of words of similar sound, but dif- 
‘erently spelt”; another a list of vulgarisms, as vine- 
sar hot winegar, vessel not wessel; another all the ab- 
breviations. 

The teacher says that no children are promoted to 
the first class who cannot repeat all this stuff. She 
ext exhibits wristbands and buttonholes worked by 
the girls. One boy has printed the alphabet on his 
‘late, another the stops and marks. 

The report closes with the statement that the 
)pils are neat and clean, that profanity is a stranger 
‘ong the children. This was deemed ideal primary 
school work in 1820. 


|Continued on page 122.) 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The opening of parliament by King Edward on 
Thursday was attended by such a pageant as London 
has not seen on a similar occasion for forty years. 
The old state coach, which had not been used in all 
that period, was extricated from the lumber-room, 
and newly fitted up to add to the splendor of the 
occasion. ‘he king and queen rode in it and re- 
ceived graciously the homage of their subjects; and 
all the ceremonials and practices which have come 
down from a remote past were revived. London, 
which was so recently in mourning garb for the be- 
loved Queen Victoria, was gay with color in honor of 
the new king; and the transition was a visible token 
of the change which has come over English thought 
with the change of reigns. The king’s speech from 
the throne was only a shade less perfunctory than 
such utterances usually are. The only significant 


declaration in it was an intimation that all classes in 


South Africa should enjoy equal rights, after the 
war is over. 
* * * 

The closing days of the Cuban constitutional con- 
vention have been watched with great interest. In 
this country the matter of chief importance is the 
declaration which the convention may make or may 
fail to make regarding the relations of the island to 
the United States. But the convention itself has 
been more absorbed in the consideration of the clause 
of the constitution defining the qualifications of the 
president of the republic. The direct issue has been 
over the question whether the presidency should be 
restricted to natives of Cuba; but back of this was 
the personal question whether the old veteran Gomez 
should be eligible. To limit the presidency to 
natives would exclude him, as he is not a native. 
After a long deadlock, the Gomez party won. 


* 


Spain has been in a ferment the past week, from 
a variety of causes which are somewhat confusing to 
outside observers. The immediate occasion was the 
marriage of the young king’s. sister, the Princess of 
the Asturias, to Prince Charles of Bourbon. Rarely 
has an impending marriage ceremony been preceded 
by such a succession of street disturbances and riots. 
The marriage itself is an unpopular one, but it was 
made more so by the presence of the bridegroom’s 
father, Count Caserta, who is vehemently hated be- 
ciuse of his participation in Carlist movements 

* * 


The wedding was celebrated on Thursday in the 
chapel of the royal palace, in the presence of a small, 
but brilliant company. It was not marred by any 
untoward incident; but this tranquility was secured 
only by abandoning all the* public festivities which 
had been planned, and by declaring martial law in 
Madrid, with General Weyler in military command 
of the city. This extraordinary step occasioned dis- 
sension in the cabinet, and added a ministerial crisis 
to the disturbing influences already at work. Mean- 
while a mob at Valencia was taking a Jesuit college 
by storm, and rioting was going on at Barcelona, 
Granada, and Alicante. The disturbances may die 
out, as some other threatening demonstrations in 
Spain have done, or they may flame up into revolu- 
tion. The outlook is perplexing, and much. depends 
upon the attitude of the army and the ambitions of 
General Weyler. 

x 

The 25th of February is the earliest date on which 
a decision of the United States supreme court in the 
insular cases can be handed down. The interval re- 
maining after that date before the adjournment of 
congress would be too brief for legislation, if the 
decision should be such as to necessitate congres- 
sional action. But the august tribunal is not likely 
unduly to hasten action of a subject of such impor- 
tance merely for the convenience of congress. The 
complexity of the issues involved, and the fact that 
they vary materially in the three groups of cases— 
those relating to Cuba, to the Philippines, and to 
Hawaii—are further reasons for delay, 

* 


Few as the remaining days of the present session 
of congress are, it seems likely that time will be- 


found for-legislation to repress hazing at West Point. 
The house special committee accompanied its report 
of its investigation with a bill. forbidding hazing, 
fighting, and other brutal practices, and disqualify- 
ing any cadet found guilty of participating in or en- 
couraging such conduct for any army or naval ap- 
pointment. In the senate, an amendment embody- 
ing similar regulations was incorporated in the 
military academy appropriation bill, but the confer- 
ence committee accepted the house bill as a sub- 


stitute. 
* * * 


No one seems to have been at any pains to pro- 
nounce eulogies over former Kng Milan of Servia, 
who died at Vienna, February 11, or to disguise any 
of the facts in his adventurous and unscrupulous life. 
He was only forty-seven, but he had wasted his vital 
forces in a long career of profligacy, and was in ill- 
condition to withstand an attack of the influenza, 
which speedily tightened into pneumonia. He was 
proclaimed Prince of Servia at the age of fourteen, 
and asgumed the government four years later. He 
led his country into three wars, in none of which did 
he gain any distinction; and only the powerful in- 
tervention of Russia and Austria kept Servia from 
being wiped off the map. The scandals which 
finally forced his abdication were of the most flag- 
rant type; and his life was one long social and po- 
litical intrigue, with scarcely a redeeming feature. 

* 

It is officially announced that the permanent 
court of arbitration which was provided for by the 
convention signed at The Hague in July, 1899, and 
which was the only visible fruit of the disappointing 
peace conference convened by the Czar, is regularly 
organized and ready for business as soon as any in- 
ternational difficulty may be presented for its ad- 
judication. Fifteen nations, including all the great 
maritime powers, have appointed distinguished jur- 
ists to represent them in the court. Of the coun- 
tries participating in the Hague conference, Bul- 
garia, Montenegro, Persia, Siam, and Switzerland 
are all who have not taken action, and their absen- 
tion has no political significance. 

* * * 

The peace negotiations at Pekin drag along unsat- 
isfactorily and inconclusively. The immediate point 
under consideration is the old one of punishments. 
The Chinese plenipotentiaries manifest a sincere dis- 
position to accede to the demands of the Powers, ex- 
cept that they cannot promise the death penalty for 
Prince Tuan or other members of the royal house. 
The main question seems to be whether the Powers 
will content themselves with exacting what it is pos- 
sible to grant, or will. go on insisting on the impos- 
sible. The chief obstructionist is Germany, whose 
demands are extreme, not only in the matter of pun- 
ishments, but in claims of indemnity. She is fol- 
lowed by several of the lesser Powers, and at some 
points at least has the support of England. Russia 
opposes extreme action; and what there is left of a 
“concert of the Powers” can scarcely survive the at- 
tempt to formulate definite terms. 

* 

The army nominations, which the President sent 
in to the Senate February 5, under the provisions 
of the new army bill, are interesting chiefly from 
the evidence which they give of the havoe which dis- 
tinguished service in the field plays with ordinary 
routine advancemem. Here, for example, is Gen- 
eral Chaffee, whose actual rank is that of colonel of 
cavalry, who is made a major-general. His promo- 
tion is the more surprising from the fact that he 
began as a private in the Sixth Cavalry. He is the 
first officer who has ever risen from the ranks to ex- 
ercise command in the regular army as a general 
officer. Another remarkable instance is that of 
Leonard Wood, an assistant surgeon in the regular 
army, with the rank of captain, who already has a 
commission as major-general of volunteers, and now 
becomes a full brigadier general of the regular army. 
A third remarkable promotion is that of J. Franklin 
Bell, a captain in the regular army, who, because of 
the extraordinary gallantry he has shown in opera- 
tions in the Philippines; is made a brigadier-gen- 
eral. The gossip regarding the displacement of 
General Miles proves to be without foundation, as he 
is appointed lieutenant-general, 
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The work was broadened in 1826 by introducing 
arithmetic. The committee reports that there is 
“much waste of time,” “little study,” “more a place 
of confinement than of study.” The committee was 
conservative and narrow, and steadfastly resisted all 
attempts to introduce geography, object lessons, or 
In 1834 the city built the ftrst pri- 
mary schoolhouse. The restrictions put upon the 
schools left many children unprovided for. They 
could not be admitted to the primary schools after 
they had reached the age of seven, and they could 
not enter the grammar schools unless they could 
read. There was no provision for illiterate children 
who were more than seven years of age. In 1820 
there were 300 such children. The city council and 
the school committee refused to make provision for 
them until 1838, when intermediate schools, for 
special instruction, were opened. Then nearly a 
thousand children came. In 1854 the number had 
reached 2,000. This was due to the immigration of 
illiterate foreigners. 

Another movement of great importance was in- 
augurated in 1820. This was a petition for an Eng- 
lish classical school. The reasons assigned were that 
the “studies in the grammar schools were merely ele- 
mentary”; that seven years were spent in learning 
what might be learned in five; that no provision was 
anywhere made for boys who would be merchants or 
mechanics. 

It was urged that thére should be no need for pri- 
vate schools. The public schools should do all. A 
plan was submitted to the town and adopted with 
only three negative votes. It provided for a three 
years’ course for boys twelve vears old or more. 
This course was wholly English. It provided for 
reading, composition, declamation, music, discussion, 
logic, moral and political philosophy, mathematics, 
including surveying and navigation; natural phi- 
losophy and astronomy; and history. 

The school was opened in 1821 under the name 
English classical school. In 1824 it took the name 
English high school. It was the first school of the 
kind in the country. 

Up to this time, scanty provision had been made 
for the education of girls. They went to the pri- 
mary schools during the whole year, but to the gram- 
mar school only from April to October. Repeated 


other novelties. 


“unsuccessful attempts had been miade to allow them 


to attend the whole year. It was said that they 
learned as much in half a year as the boys in a whole 
year. In 1825 the city council acted favorably on a 
petition to open a high school.for girls similar to the 
one for boys. 

The school began with 130 girls, half of them 
from private schools. The course was for three 
years, and the minimum age of admission was twelve. 
Pupils could not remain after they were sixteen. 

The course was strong in language, history, and 
morals. It included Palev’s natural theology, moral 
philosophy, and the evidence: of Christianity. It 
offered the same privileges which the seminaries gave; 
namely, optional studies, logic, botany, algebra, 
Latin, and French. 

There was but one teacher. and the system of 
mutual instruction was established. This was dur- 
ing the height of the Lancasterian movement. The 
girls were full of enthusiasm, and the success was 
marked. But there was strong opposition. Mayor 
Quincy led this opposition, and led it successfully. 
By adroit methods and specious, but fallacious, argu- 
ment he frightened the city council and the school 
committee into believing that the school would be- 
come so large as to bankrupt the city. 

The course was limited to one year, and the age 
of admission* raised to fourteen. The teacher re- 
fused to serve under these conditions, and, after a 
brief existence of eighteen months. the school was 
discontinued. An attempt was made to recompense 
the girls for their loss of privilege by allowing them 
to attend the grammar schools all the year (1828) 
and by introducing some of the higher branches into 
those schools. But it was twenty-six vears more he- 
fore they acquired equal opportunities with the boys 
for an English education, and many more before they 


were granted those opportunities for classical study 


which the hovs had enjoyed for more than 200 vears 
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THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. By David M. 
Sensenig, M. S., and Robert F. Anderson, A. M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West 
Chester, Penn. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
Octavo, 437 pp. Introductory price, 90 cents. 

Of making arithmetics there will be no end so long as 
the demand for thorough work in the subject is so uni- 
versal, and so long as the results are so unsatisfactory. 
It is not for me to attempt to add to or detract from the 
popular insistence that no branch of school work is more 
important, to put it mildly, than arithmetic, which, as 
they are in the habit of saying, underlies all other mathe- 
matical study, and one is constantly in need of a work- 
ing knowledge of all its fundamental principles. So long 
as the public believes that these statements are practi- 
cally correct, arithmetic must be the most prominent 
subject in school, and, recognizing this, a book is here 
provided that is in every way complete—furnishes the 
means for giving a complete knowledge of the subject. 

The aim of the authors of “The l.. v Complete Arith- 
metic” has been to make a text-book which should fur- 
nish the student with a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge of the subject. To this end great care has been 
taken in the arrangement and presentation of the sub- 
jects, and abundant examples for illustration and prac- 
tice are furnished. The various kinds of measurements 
and the subject of proportion are very fully treated. 

The many problems of percentage are explained in 
more than one way, to enlarge the student’s knowledge 
of methods, and toenable him to select the one best 
adapted to the example in hand. The broad treatment of 
business papers, such as stocks, bonds, notes, drafts, 
checks, ete:, illustrations of which have been photo- 
graphed from actual business forms, will give the pupil 
a good introduction to business practices. Property and 
life assurance are clearly treated in accordance with the 
practice of the present day. 

The subject of mensuration is made to include such 
geometrical truths as the mind will accept without 
demonstration, while general rules for finding areas and 
volumes are proved in a way to make them full of mean- 
ing to the student. The last chapter of the book consists 
ofa large number of miscellaneous examples based upon 
the various subjects treated. 

THE NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC—FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By A. W. Rich. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 222 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

A. splendid treatise on the groundwork of arithmetical 
truth. The sections are arranged in the following man- 
ner: After many clear definitions of the terms to be used, 
there is given a group of principles, stated concisely, 
which are illustrated by an exhaustive drill exercise pre- 
senting numerals in all combinations. A review lesson 
then draws the points together. The fundamental 
operations are dwelt upon so extensively that the stu- 
dent, in an ineredibly short time, will find himself pro- 
ficient in these essentials. Innumerable problems are 
introduced, with modern solutions as examples, such 
processes being selected as shall stimulate thought. The 
text is arranged systematically, so that knowledge of the 
subject comes gradually, hence is thorough. 

Such a text-book is highly commendable because of its 
exquisite drill work, accuracy in the use of technical 
terms, and a careful examination of quantitative values. 


ENGLISH WORDS AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. For 
Primary Grades. 112 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

ENGLISH WORDS AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 192 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

By James A. Bowen. 
Company. 

Poth of these volumes aim at a more perfect under- 
standing of the English language. To speak correctly, 
one must know the sounds in words, while to write prop- 
erly one must be familiar with the phonograms or signs 
for those sounds. The book for primary grades begins 
by showing the functions of the letters, first the vowels 
in every possible combination and the consonant forms 
in their simple and compound uses. Next comes a dis- 
cussion of digraphs, or groupings, of two letters pro- 
nounced together. Diacritical marks are used as little 
as possible. Special drill in syllables is giveh. When 
completing this book, the pupil will find himself the 
proud possessor of a large vocabulary, hundreds of words 
being easily recognized by him in reading and writing. 

The second volume mentioned is of much the same na- 
ture, though more advanced. It treats of words as made 
up of articulate sounds, and thus compasses enunciation 
and pronunciation. Ordl spelling is advocated, as word- 
sounds and word-signs are more thoroughly known if 
recog™ized by the eye and ear in conjunction. One great 
advantage in this speller is that it gives special attention 
to synenyms and homonyms. It develops the habit of 
observing word-structure, and more, it formulates laws 
and rules of spelling, giving prefixes, roots, and suffixes. 
One gection treats of the origin of English words, with 
brief sketches of the nations influencing the language. 
The generous dictation work is taken from the gems of 
literature. 

The comprehensive study of words in this novel speller 
makes it valuable to the schoolroom and to the profes- 
sional world alike. 
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HOLMES’ FIRST READER. By George F. Holmes and 
lL. W. Anderson. New York: University Publishing 
Company. 127 pp. 

This Reader is based upon the most approved methods 
of instruction. By means of graded exercises upon sub- 
jects most familiar to childhood, the authors have made 
it possible for the child to acquire a generous vocabulary 
almost unconsciously. The aim is to picture to the child 
the form of those home words with whose meaning he is 
s0 well acquainted. In the early lessons words of one 
syllable, containing only simplé vowel and consonant 
sounds, satisfies the demand for the phonic method. 
After mastering certain lists of words, the child is taught 


to converse about them, so that he may build up his own 
sentences. The same end is gained by frequent drills in 
board work, which result easily and naturally in phrase 
and sentence structure. In this Reader the responsibility 
of learning to read is left to the child; that is, after care- 
ful investigation of the sentence form, the inevitable re- 
sult is prompt reading of the same. Frequent reviews 
are introduced, so that what has been previously learned 
cannot be forgotten. 

Another charm of this Reader is the variety of subject 
matter, every home and school activity being repre- 
sented. Pictures of flowers and fruits in various rela- 
tions impress the young mind with the idea of number. 
In such pictures form is also exemplified, while sentences 
based on them involve elementary nature study. The 
combination of colors is dwelt upon,—an outcome of the 
discussion of natural beauty. 

Because of the graded arrangement found in. this 
Reader, the presentation of subjects dear to the child 
and the many colored pictures, the work cannot become 
irksome. Rapid progress in learning the fundamentals 
of reading must ensue, also a thorough appreciation of 
the art thereafter. 

THE CHEVALIER DE ST. DENIS. By Alice Ilgenfritz 
Jones. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 387 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

The author here presents a story that is sure to hold 
the interest because of its variety of scene and experi- 
ence’ and because of its vigorous descriptions.. St. Denis, 
around whom all other characters group themselves, was 
born in Canada, educated in France, had fought in the 
Spanish wars, was rescued from a pirate vessel by a 
British man-of-war, and finally was brought to America,,. 
where he allied himself with the early pioneering move- 
ments. Possessing marvelous mental and physical 
strength, and fond of adventure, St. Denis 1s constantly 
proving himself a hero. 

Another fascinating character is Senorita de Villescas,. 
with whom St. Denis is infatuated. Don Gaspardo‘de 
Amaya, the rejected lover, is a fierce, intriguimg type, re- 
sorting to innumerable evil deeds to avenge himself. 
The prison scenes are very vivid. Pictures of Louis: 
XIV.’s court, of the crowded streets of Paris, and of the 
early life of Louisiana and Mexico are well drawn. 
Stories of kings, statesmen, warriors, knights, and ladies 
furnish a treat for the readers of this romance. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—UNIFICATION AND EXPAN-- 
SION. By Howard W. Caldwell, A. M. Chicago: 
Ainsworth & Co. 225 pp. Price, $1.25. ; 

New methods of studying history demand new text-- 
books. Mr. Caldwell here presents source-extracts: 
which are essential to an intelligent view of our coun- 
try’s history. The first part of the volume is given to: 
the development of the colonies. Such subjects as the 
founding of the colonies, the causes of the American 
Revolution, interpretations of the constitution, the 
slavery question, and economic history are enlarged by 
means of quoted paragraphs from any authors who have 
written upon these various lines. Documents, proceed- 
ings of historical societies, journals, speeches, proclama- 
tions, resolutions, debates, and the like contribute infor- 
mation. Each chapter begins with an outline of the sub- 
ject under discussion. The second part of the volume 
treats of the territorial development of the United States, 
which is timely, considering the political situation of to- 
day. Beginning with the -colonial claims and the first 
national boundaries, the author traces the acquisition of 
the various Southern states, the annexation of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and finally of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
Each chapter is followed by questions which the student 
is to answer for himself, and thus he can compile his 
own history from the source-book. 

LYRICAL VIGNETTES. _ By F. V. W. Painter. 
Sibley & Ducker. 

Mr. Painter’s title defines his songs so well that there 
is little more to say. His little songs, of the order of 
“subjective poetry” order, are pleasant little glimpses of 
the home meditations—such as a man might write after 
an hour by an open fire. 


Boston: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By A. R. Horn- 
brook. New York: American Book Company. 

Mr. Hornbrook has already published a Primary 
Arithmetic, and this one is for the last four years of the 
intermediate or grammar school course. His theory is 
much precept and little example, ard the book goes on 
progressively in a complete, practical course of higher 
arithmetic. 
TOPICAL DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 

W. C. Doub. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Com- 

pany. Cloth. 110 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Superintendent Doub of Kern county, California, 
prepared this outline for the two upper grammar grades 
and for all the rural schools of the county, and because 
of its success has been issued for general use. There is 
no attempt to teach all about American history, but it 
does give a first-class view of American life from the 
foundations. It omits some things that we know very 
little about in the first hundred years, and tells some 
things not ordinarily taught about education in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and normal schools, in colleges and 
universities; of labor unions; corporations and trusts, 
manufactures and electricity; of the New West and the 
New South; of the National banks, tariff, and Spanish 
war. It is one of the most sane and enterprising little 
books on American history that has been published. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ The White Flame.’ By Mary A. Cornelius, Chicago: The Stock- 
ham Publishing Company. 


“The Arithmetic Primer.’ By Frank H. Hall, 
C sicago; Werner School Rook Company. 
‘A Concise French Grammar.” By Arthur H. Wall. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 
By Ida Brown. B. F. 


“ The Story of the Ages,” 
By A. W. Bickerton. Price, 20 cents. 


Price, 25 cents. | 


“ 

Johnson Publishing Company 
* The Romance of the Earth.” 

New York: Ma*millan Company. 

* The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary Schools.” By 

Bennett and Bristol, New York; Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
BOTANY 


An Hlementary Text for Schools 
By L. H. BAILEY 
12mo. Half Leather. Pages xiv + 355. Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University 500 Illustrations. Price, $1.10. 


“It is just the thing for the boys and girls, and is so distinctive that it seems almost too bad to call it just a text- 
book. The author has touched the right chord and has produced for the first tim. in this country a book really 
usable in the public schools and especially those of the rural districts. Itis a fitting development of the nature study 
work.” — THOMAS A. WILLIAMS, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, L. C. 


Just adopted in NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS 


TARR and McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES © 


A New Three-Volume Series of Geographies for Elementary Schools 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S, F.G.S.A., AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph. D., 
Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 
Vol. I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Vol. IlI.—Other Continents, and a Review of the Whole Subject. 
for early grades. Price, 60 cents. 7; aid 
Vol. I.—North America. Price, 75 cents. 

; STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES 

Convenient form— Easily handled and more durable. Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. Physiographic 

Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the final basis conditions furnish the key to human industries, transportation routes, location 


of cities, ete. 


Clear, distinct maps giving both physical and political features and not 
overburdened with useless detail. 


The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of 


for all study of Geography. 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. 
Iilustrations that are not merely pictures, 


Typographical work unsurpassed. any competing series. 
“The plan is pedagogical and simple” “Just what a geography should be.” 
““A beautiful volume. Illustrations are of “It is unique in matter, arrangement, and 
the best. The maps are masterpieces.”’ presentation.” 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN SERIES 


Prepared under the General Editorship of J. C. KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS— Twenty Lives. Edited by J. E. CICERO—Orations and Letters. Edited by R. A. Mincx- OVID — Selections. Edited by C. W. Baty. Professor of 


i i thool, K Ancient L in South Carolina College, and re- - 
CAESAR—Gallic War. Edited by A.L. Hopes, Wadleigh VERGIL —Aéneid. E:ited by D. O. S. Lowext and C. W. the University of the 
High School, New York City. Greason, Roxbury Latin School. SALLUST —Catilina. Edited by J. C. Krrrianp, Jr. 
I. CHILD LIFE--A First Reader. Points of the Series : 
Price, 25 cents Interesting Subject matter. 
II. CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE—A ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, 
Second Reader. Price, 35 cents Formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton, Mass., Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. 
HII. IN MANY AND Waterproof Covers, which may be Cleansed with- 
Reader. TICe, out Injury. 
IV. CHILD LIFE IN LITERATURE—A MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL Preparation for Geography. 
Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Introduction to Literature. 
THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. Price, 25 cents The Lowest Prices. 


Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 


AVOIDS TECHNICAL TERMS THOROUGHLY SCIENTIFIC FASCINATING STYLE 
This book is the adopted text in the States of Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, Washington, South Carolina 
(re adopted 1900), also in the best high and grammar schools. y 


Nacmillan’s Standard Histories 


Coman and Kendall's English History. $1.25. Adams’ European History. $1.40. 
Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. Adams’ Mediwval and Modern History. $1.10, 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. - Powell’s Short History of the United States for Beginners, 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 65 cents. 
srmae. LHE MACMILLAN COMPANY rremont 
ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Boston 


New York. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


ported progress, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, IIl. 

June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training Teach- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


Education, New 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BATH. The Sagadahoc ‘:eachers’ Con- 
vention opened in Bath Friday, February 
8, with a large attendance. The pro- 
gramme for the forenoon was as follows: 
Address of welcome, Dr. E. M. Fuller; 
response, President John A. Cone, Tops- 
ham: address, State Superintendent W. 
W. Stetson; ‘“Music’s Place in the Cur- 
riculum and Suggestions on Teaching It,” 
Miss Lillian Woodside, Bath; “Some 
Problems in Grammar Grades,” T. Frank 
Shea, Bath; question box, W. W. Stetson. 
In the afternoon the programme was as 
follows: Paper, “Primary Number 
Work,” Miss Elizabeth Hall, principal of 
the Lewiston training school; “An Ex- 
periment in Reading,” Superintendent W. 
H. Winslow, Bath; an address, “Edward 
Markham’s Poems and Millet’s Paint- 
ings,” illustrated by large carbon photos, 
W. W. Stetson. In the evening at eight 
o’clock the programme was as follows: 
Song, trio from the Bath high school: 
musical recitation, Miss Ruth Whitney of 
the Bath high school; song, quartette 
from Bath high school; address, ‘ fhe In- 
dividual vs. the Class,”’ Dr. George Uhase, 
president of Bates College. 

EAST CORINTH. An effort is being 
made to raise a fund of $20,000 by sub- 
scription among the friends of East 
Corinth Academy to rebuild and endow 
the school. About $5,000 will be used in 
building. Toward this fund the canvass 
of the town, thus far, resulted in over 
$2,000 in subscriptions. 

PORTLAND. Professor John Graham 
Brooks of Harvard College addressed the 
teachers of Portland Wednesday evening 
on “Observations on Some Types of 
Schools.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. The regular monthly 
meeting of the board of instruction was 
held February 5, with a good attendance 
of members. The special committee on 
the proposed new high school building re- 


and stated that they 
would make a final report at the March 
meeting. The committee was unani- 
mously in favor of early action on this 
matter, and they at the March meeting 
will give estimates of cost and plans for 
what Kind of a building is wanted. 
Superintendent Morrison was given leave 
of absence for the last week in February, 
so that he may attend the annual meeting 
of the superintendents’ department of the 
National Educational Asssociation.——On 
Tuesday, February 12, Sarah L. Arnold of 
Boston gave a lecture before the Ports- 
mouth Teachers’ Association and the gen- 
eral public in the study hall of the high 
school building, her subject being “The 
Home and the School.” 

MILTON. The tenth annual observ- 
ance of Founder’s day occurred at the 
Nute high school February 14. This 
school was dedicated in 1891, and was the 
gift of Lewis W. Nute of Boston to his na- 
tive town, together with a fund of over 
$100,000 for its maintenance. The build- 
ing was erected at a cost of about $40,000, 
and is a modern edifice admirably 
equipped for careful work. Although the 
institution is young, it has, nevertheless, 
gained an excellent reputation, and is re- 
garded as one of the best college prepara- 
tory schools in this part of New England. 
During the past four years, under the 
principalship of Arthur Thad Smith, the 
membership of the school has nearly 
doubled, and the educational standard 
greatly improved. Mr. Smith graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1896 at the head of his 
class, having taken prizes and honors in 
Greek. philosophy, chemistry, and ora- 
tory, together with the first competitive 
prize scholarship of his class. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (drawing 
department) held its regular meeting Sat- 
urday, February 16, at the English high 
school. The subject for discussion was: 


“Over Emphasis and Under in Public. 


School Drawing.” Frank Fuller Mur- 
dock, principal of the North Adams state 
normal school, was the principal speaker. 
~—— The annual report of Frank A. Hill, 
secretary of the state board of education, 
thus speaks of normal schools: Five 
years have now elapsed since the raising 
of the standard of admission to the nor- 
mal schools. Massachusetts is the only 
state in the union that places all its nor- 
mal schools above the high schools and in 
line with the colleges. The average num- 
ber of admissions during the five years of 
the new policy was fifty-six per cent. 
higher than during the last five of the 
old; of the last year of the new policy, 
seventy-nine per cent. higher than the 
first year of the new. In 1900 950 candi- 
dates, including a few for their prelimi- 
naries, were examined, of whom 819 were 
admitted. The number of students last 
year was 1,712—the largest in the history 
of the schools; and of graduates, 537-— 
also the largest in their history. Nearly 
all the graduates find prompt employ- 
ment.——The thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association was held February 15. Presi- 
dent T. Asbury Pitman of Marlboro occu- 
pied the chair, and there was a large at- 
tendance. The first business taken was 
the report of the committee on legisla- 
tion, presented by Louis P. Nash of Hol- 
yoke. After it he“ heen dealt with, the 
association adopted several resolutions. 
In one it recommended appointment of an 
officer to supervise and examine into the 
normal schools, also deciding to petition 
the legislature for an appropriation in the 
matter. Another resolution asked for 
more state aid for public instruction in 
communities heavily burdened. The first 
discussion was on the topic, “Doubt About 
New-Fashioned Education,” and was 
based, to a considerable extent, on the 
paper in the Atlantic by Professor Briggs, 
suggesting, among other things, whether 
there is not a lack of intellectual robust- 
ness in many of those who avail them- 
selves of the new processes. The first 
speaker was Professor Paul H. Hanus of 
Cambridge. Ray Greene Huling of Cam- 
bridge emphasized the value of interest in 
a subject in reducing the effort needed for 
its study, and therefore the sense of 
fatigue, which it might otherwise in- 
volve. James P. Munroe of Boston urged 
that the new education existed to develop 
in the child physical fibre, mental fibre, 
and moral fibre, and that these could be 
built up only by a judicious applfeation of 
the rod, by which he meant the ir- 
visible, subtle, but nevertheless effica- 
cious, rod of hard work, persistent effort, 
and steady discipline. After recess these 
officers were elected: President, Eugene 
Bouton, Pittsfield; vice-president, Roder- 
ick W. Hine, Dedham; secretary, Randall 
J. Condon, Everett. It was resolved to 
have representatives of the association at 
the educational hearing to be given before 


«A New Woman.” 


Disease makes many a woman prema- 
turely old. Dark-rimmed eyes, hollow 
cheeks and wasted form are accompan- 
‘ed by listlessness and loss of ambition. 
Home duties are a weariness, and social 
pleasures have no attraction. : 

One of the commonest expressions of 
women cured by 
Doctor Pierce's 
Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is this: “It 
has made a new 
woman of me.” 
There’s a world 
of meaning in the 
words. It means 

the sparkle 
brought back to 
the eyes; the com- 

lexion tinted 
with the rosy hue 
of healthy blood; 
the form rounded 
out anew in 
graceful curves; the whole body radiant 
with health. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. It dries debilitating 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 
tion and cures female weakness. It 
makes new women of those prematurely 
aged by disease. 
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“Dr. Pierce’s medicines are the best I have 
ever used,” writes Mrs. C. Nelson, of Chemawa, 
Marion Co., Oregon. “My health was badly 
run down when I consulted him by letter. My 
limbs were cold and my head hurt me continu- 
ally. I was so nervous that the least thin 
would startle me almost into convulsions. I ha 
palpitation of the heart so bad that I could 
scarcely walk sometimes, I felt utterly discour- 
aged, but two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and one of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery’ made a new woman out of me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing on/y. Send 
21 one-cent stamps for the book in paper 
covers, or 31 stamps for it in cloth bind- 
ing. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


the legislature. William A. Baldwin of 
Hyannis reported progress for a commit- 
tee appointed to co-operate with a com- 
mittee of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The first discussion of the 
afternoon was opened by Charles S. 
Chapin of Westfield, who spoke on “The 
Attitude of the College Toward the Train- 
ing of Teachers.” Professor John M. 
Tyler of Amherst finally spoke on “The 
Attitude of the College Toward the Public 
School.’’-——President N. M. Sheldon of 
the Norwich (Vt.) University Alumni As- 
sociation presided at the after-dinner ex- 
ercises of the annual reunion February 15. 
There were present as guests Dr. C. F. 
Kingsbury of West Medford, William R. 
Cutter of Woburn, the Rev. Howard F. 
Hill of Concord, N. H., Lieutenant George 
F. Bailey, Forty-sixth regiment, U. S. V., 
Charles M. Reed of Boston, and William 
F. Shaw of Northfield, representing the 
faculty. Secretary Clark read letters of 
regret from President Brown, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles A. Coolidge, Ninth regi- 
ment, U. S. A., now in Pekin, Colonel Ed- 
mund Rice of the Twenty-sixth regiment, 
U. S. infantry, Commander George P. Col- 
vocoresses, U. S. N., General Julius J. 
Estey of Brattleboro, Dr. E. W. Foster of 
Boston, Waldo P. Clement of New York, 
Professor Charles Dole and Professor J. 
B. Morey of Northfield, F. D. Holbrook of 
Cincinnati, and several other Northfield 
graduates 

SOMERVILLE. At the last meeting of 
the school board it was voted that the 
board of aldermen be asked to erect a new 
Latin schoolhouse immediately to the east 
of the present Latin building, and con- 
forming in general architectural appear- 
ance with the present English high school 
building. 

AMHERST. Dr. Sauveur has concluded 
not to have his school of languages at 
Amherst this coming season. He is con- 
sidering Burlington, Vt., as a possibility. 
Meanwhile a summer school of languages 
may be established in Amherst, under the 
auspices of Amherst College, or the pat- 
ronage of some of the college professors. 

HARWICH. At the recent annual town 
meeting the sum of $1,000 was appropri- 
ated to move the school building at South 
Harwich to Harwich Centre, and there to 
join it with the Centre school buildings. 
This arrangement will enable the school 
committee to discontinue all the ungraded 
schools, with the exception of one. The 
sum of $450 was appropriated to be used 
for the transportation of pupils. 


ORLEANS. The boys of the high 
school have organized a club, to be known 
as the Young Men’s Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation. The association aims to help all 


young men of the town both in and out of 
the school. Officers have been elected, 
and Principal Leon E. Ryther is advisory 
member of the officers. 

CHATHAM. School interests at the 
annual town meeting: The question of 
consolidating schools was taken up, and, 
after being ably discussed by Dr. F. A. 
Rogers, Charles Bassett, H. A. Harding, 
and Superintendent Lewis, it was decided 
to take no action this year. It was voted 
to appropriate $400 for the transportation 
of-the scholars from Chathamport and 
North Chatham, and $100 for same pur- 
pose from West Chatham to the high 
school. Two thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for repairs on the high school 
building. 

FITCHBURG. Not Fitchburg alone, but 
the educators of the state, sympath‘ze most 
deeply with Superintendent J. G. Edgerley 
and wife in the death of their only child, a 


. beautiful daughter, Louise, who passed away 


February 13, at the age of twenty-two. She 
was inthe sophomore class at Smith co'lege 
when her health failed her, two years ago. 
She made a heroic but vain struggle with 
nephri'is. 

HYANNIS. Normal school notes: The 
students of the Hyannis normal school 
had the pleasure recently of listening to 
a very interesting and instructive talk on 
“Herbart and Herbartian Philosophy.’ 
The talk was given by Miss Margaret K. 
Smith, formerly teacher of psychology 
and pedagogy at Oswego normal school, 
New York. Miss Smith has s'udied sev- 
eral years in Europe, and is at present 
studying at Clark University. The joint 
public given by the ITyanough and Mas- 
shantampaigne Societies of the normal 
school on Monday evening, February 4, 
was a success in every particular. Al- 
though the weather was rather disagree- 
able, there were about 150 people present. 
The audience was very appreciative, and 
everybody present thoroughly enjoyed the 
exercises. The following programme was 


presented :— 

Piano solo—‘‘Semiramide” ......Leybach 
Miss Chase. 

Essay. 


Miss Taylor. 
Song—‘“Break, break, break’... Tennyson 
Miss Smith. 

“A Dream of Fair Women”’.....Tennyson 

Reader, Miss Phinney. Accompanists, 
Miss Chase, Mr. Whorf. 
Characters. 
Daughter of Japhtha, 
Miss Frances Elcock 


Margaret Roper........Miss Alice Crowell 
OF. Miss Linnell 
Queen Eleanor .............. Miss Metcalf 
Violin and piano-—‘Berceuse’’.....Renard 
Mr. Whorf and Miss Small. 
Song—“O envy not”............ Tennyson 


Miss Blanchford. 

Round Table: The Barnstable county 
Round Table met at the normal school 
February 2, when the following topic was 
discussed: “Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences: (a) What should be our aim in 
teaching mathematics and the natural 
sciences? (b) Wherein do our students 
fail to realize our ideals for them? (c) 
The causes of the failure. (d) The 
remedy.” The topic was treated by Miss 
Margaret Smith, who was present as the 
guest of Mr. Baldwin, by Superintendent 
Chaffin of Dennis, Superintendent Chase 
and Principal Knox of Harwich, and Prin- 
cipal Baldwin and Mr. Holmes of the nor- 
mal school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Yale corporation, 
at its meeting January 30, took action that 
will give a student opportunity to get his 
bachelor’s degree in three years. The re- 
quired attendance at specific courses by 
all students in former times characterized 
the curriculum, and has been slowly 
yielding to the principle of “elective” 
courses. A further step in this direction 
has now been taken by limiting the re- 
quired courses to the freshman year, 
which remains unchanged. During the 
following three years the students will be 
free to choose from a wide range of sub- 
jects. A further important cnange in the 
administration of the curriculum is made 
by doing away with all “conditions.” 
Hereafter a student must complete sixty 


‘hours of work in the classroom during 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 


5 Throat may result in an 


BRONCHIAL incurable Throat Trouble or 


Mors Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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that Carter’s is THE 


»>BEST. Send for 

al “Inklings” and a} 

sample tube of Car. | 

ter’s Paste, FREE, 

CARTER’S INK CO., 
BOSTON. 


one year. The sixty hours he will dis- 
tribute among four years, though a miture 
and well-prepared student will, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be able to atain his 
pachelor’s degree in three years. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The following statement 
of the financial condition of Columbia 
University has been issued by the trus- 
tees, showing briefly what has been ac- 
complished since the removal to the new 
site: Cost of land and development at 
Morningside Heights, $6,516,300.17; im- 
provements of College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, $879,688,43; total, $7,395,988.60; 
interest to June 30, 1900, $586,519.92; 
total, $7,982,508.52. Of this large sum, the 
university has succeeded in paying, mostly 
out of gifts and legacies, $4,250,000. Of 
this outstanding debt, the sum of $750,000 
is provided for. It still owes $3,000,000 
that is not provided for, upon which the 
annual interest payable is $98,500. The 
trust fund of the university has been in- 
creased by $1,250,000; the library has 
grown from 120,000 to over 300,000 vol- 
umes, the teaching force from 226 to 361, 
and the number of students from 1,064 to 
2.060. These figures do not include either 
Barnard College or the Teachers’ College. 
Since removal, also, am educational de- 
ficiency of more than $48,000 has been 
overcome, and the university, after this 
academic year, will be running within its 
income, after assuming the full care of its 
enlarged plant. For a few years. and for 
a few years only, the university needs help 
to prevent its debts from being further 
swelled by borrowed interest. To meet 
this situation, appeal is made to all the 
friends of the higher education in New 
York. Friends of the university, includ- 
ing the president and trustees, have al- 
ready pledged $38,000 for this purpose. 
For the rest the university confidently 
turns to the citizens of New York who 
value the things for which Columbia Uni- 
versity stands in this metropolitan city. 
~—Thomas W. Churchill began his course 
of lectures on English and American lit- 
erature before the New York Society of 
Pedagogy Monday, January 14. The dates 
for the course are as follows: January 14 
and 28, February 11 and 25, March 11 and 
25, April 8, 15, 22, and 29. 

HAMILTON. Professor John Mason 
Tyler of Amherst College will deliver be- 
fore the seminary of Colgate University 
on February 28 and March 1 the Brooks 
lectures on “The Relation of Religion and 
Science.”"——Charles 8. Green, president 
of the University of California Alumni 
Association, has devised a scheme by 
which $100,000 can be raised for the erec- 
tion of one of the new Berard buildings. 


DELAWARE. 


WILMINGTON. At the dedication of 
the Wilmington high school building Feb- 
ruary 1 the following programme was 
given: Delivery of keys of school, A. S. 
Reed of A. S. Reed & Brother Co.; pres- 
entation of building, William Turner, 
chairman of building committee; accept- 
ance of building, Evan G. Shortlidge, M. 
D., president of board of public educa- 
tion; address, “The Function of the High 
School,” George W. Twitmyer, A. M., 
superintendent of public schools; and 
short addresses by Principal A. H. Berlin 
and Chief Justice Charles B. Lore. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. In the museum of Adel- 
bert College has for some years been a 
collection of birds and shells which were 
once the possessions of the Jared P. Kirt- 
land Society, being loaned to the college 
for use and safe keeping. When the new 
biological laboratory was completed, these 
were moved to the new quarters thus 
provided. Now that the university has a 
safe place for storing such treasures, Mrs. 
Caroline Pease Cutter of Spokane, who in- 
herited all the books and collections for- 
merly belonging to her grandfather, Dr. 
Kirtland, has entrusted the library and 
museum to the keeping of the university. 
The cases of birds have added greatly to 
the beauty of the biological laboratory. 
Not only are they a rare collection, but the 
mounting has been done with such care 
and artistic effect that no one can look at 
the cases without admiration. The books 
thus received are quite an addition to the 
university library, and although many of 
them are old volumes, they make an in- 
teresting collection. Among them may 
be mentioned Thomas Parkhurst’s 
“Theater of Politicall Flying Insects,” 
London, 1657, which deals with “the na- 
ture and wonders of the bee.” Another 
little volume, a thirty-two degree, pub- 
lished in 1790, is a companion to the “New 
England Primer’ which our grandfathers 
studied. It*is called a “‘new moral system 
of geography,” being a description of each 
country, and their respective productions, 
adorned with the dress of the people of 
each country.’ The best collection of the 
library is naturally that on natural his- 
tory. Entomology and conchology are 
especially complete, and include quite a 
number of books that are rarely seen. 
Horticulture and agriculture are also fully 
represented. Zoology, while not so com- 
plete, is not neglected. Edwards’ ‘“‘Butter- 
flles of North America,’ Miller’s ‘“Gar- 
deners’ Dictionary,’’ London, 1807, in four 
huge quartos, and Don’s “Dictionary of 
Gardening,” also of four volumes, are the 
most important. The collection adds 
some 2,500 volumes to the university li- 
brary. The medical college of Western 
Reserve University stands third among 
the medical colleges of the country in re- 
spect to the amount of its endowment. 
“With it are associated the three largest 
and most complete hospitals in Cleveland, 
placing at the disposal of its students 700 
beds in hospitals as a clinical field during 
the greater part of the school year, sup- 
plementing the laboratory side of teach- 
ing with the practical clinical side in an 
eminent degree. Therefore students of 
this college have the very best facilities 
for a practical medical education. To the 
third-year class is given regular text-book 
work in the lines of medicine and surgery, 
in addition to the work of general clinics. 
This, with the new work in clinical micro- 
scopy, adds greatly to the interest and ad- 
vantage of the instruction during the third 
year of the course. The fourth-year stu- 
dents are largely placed upon their own 
responsibility, being given the patients, 
together with apparatus and instruments 
for investigation, and are expected to 
work out the problems of disease pre- 
sented, under the supervision of the more 
experienced teacher. 

YOUNGSTOWN - MANSFIELD. On 
February 15 Professor James A. Leonard 
of the Rayen school, Youngstown, will 
be principal of the State Reformatory at 
Mansfield. Professor Leonard, assistant 
principal at Rayen, has been recognized 
as one of the educational leaders in the 
state, and came within one vote of being 
elected superintendent at Akron in the 
summer. He is a native of Huntingdon, 
Penn., is forty-six years old, and has 
taught in Youngstown for twenty-five 
years. He is certain to make a great suc- 
cess of the work at the reformatory. 


IOWA. 


The pedagogical department of the 
State University has undertaken the work 
of establisning and maintaining a peda- 
gogical library and museum at the uni- 
versity. It is believed that this museum 
and library can be made useful not only 
to the students of pedagogy at the univer- 
sity, but also to the teaching profession 
in the state, as there will be here grouped 
together in small compass a greater ex- 
hibit of illustrative work and apparatus 
than is possible to see in any ordinary 
school. Its arrangement will make it 
possible for students and visitors to see 
easily and readily all kinds of school 
work that can be represented to the eye, 
and also to examine, under guidance of 
an instructor, the illustrative apparatus 
best adapted to school werk. The mate- 
rial may be grouped under the following 
classes: 1. School text-books and col- 
lateral literature for all grades of pupils. 
2. Apparatus of all kinds suitable for 


. setts, 


use in all grades of schools. This will 
include work from the simplest objective 
material to the best‘laboratory equipment. 
3. School furniture and appliances of all 
sorts designed for hygienic purposes. 4. 
Decorative and artistic appliances de- 
signed for aesthetic effect. 5. Charts, 
maps, diagrams, etc., used for instruc- 
tional purposes. 6. Written work exe- 
cuted by pupils, including examination 
papers, written digests, laboratory notes, 
etc., work in color and drawing. 7. 
Models of manual work constructed by 
pupils, including designs in wood, metal, 
or clay, work in paper or pasteboard. 8. 
Photographs, plans, specifications, and 
descriptions of school buildings. 9. 
Catalogues and courses of study of public 
schools, private schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities. 10. Material 
relating to the history of schools and edu- 
cational institutions. Friends of educa- 
tion may aid (1) by donating materials, 
or (2) by loaning such materials as they 
can for use in demonstrational purposes, 
All property loaned will be subject to re- 
call at any time by the owner. It will be 
under the custodianship of the department 
of pedagogy, and will be carefully pre- 
served in a fire-proof building, thus ren- 
dering liability to loss very small. The 
material will be on exhibition at all 
proper times for the use of students and 
teachers in general. The benefits derived 
from the exhibition of modern schoolroom 
furniture, apparatus, books, and appli- 
ances will be mutual for students of peda- 
gogy and the persons or firms loaning the 
materials. Students and teachers are 
usually unacquainted with other appa- 
ratus, appliances, and books than those 
they have used. They do not secure bet- 
ter or more adaptable apparatus because 
they know of no other. It is the desire to 
acquaint them as fully as possible with 
the existing supplies used in the tech- 
nique of their profession. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Frederick BE. 
Bolton, who will have charge of the mu- 
seum; but all articles should be ad- 
dressed ‘‘The Pedagogical Museum, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Ia.” 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


The Manhattan-Bronx board at its last 
meeting reorganized for the year by re-elect- 
ing Miles M. O’Brien president, William J. 
Ellis secretary for aterm of three years, and 
by returning to the central board all of the 
delegates who served during the past school 
year. 

Mr. O’Brien on assuming the chair reiter- 
ated his position on the Davis law, stating he 
isin favor of the law because it takes the 
teachers’ salaries out of politics. He charac- 
terized the truant school as being unfit for its 
purpose, and expressed the hope that it would 
not be long before the board would obtain the 
$100,000 necessary to erect the proper kind of 
building out of town. He further said that 
the li‘ rary plan would hereafter be in charge 
of a committee on libraries and lectures. 

Mr. O’Brien then took up the financial 
question, comparing the cost of education in 
the state of Massachuset.s with the cost in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, as fol- 
lows: Total expenditure for education, inelud- 
ing. sites aud buildings, Massachusetts, $13,- 
826,243; Manhattan-Bronx, $12,689,818.08; 
total number of pupils on register, Massachu- 
288,625; Manhattan-Bronx, 252.045; 
cost of superintendence, Massachusetts, $281,- 
877; Manhattan-Bronx, $87,500. 

The president then called attention to the 
fact that since January 1, 1900, there had 
been erected fourteen new buildings and ad- 
ditions, seating 16,010 pupils, and 3,189 seat- 
ings had been placed in rented structures—a 
total of 19,199. Meanwhile eight new build- 
ings and additions, with a capacity for 14,885 
pupils, are being erected. These are elemen- 
tary school buildings only, the proposed high 
‘school buildings not being counted in the list. 

Augustus S. Downing and two associate 
superintendents were authorized to attend the 
meeting of the national council of superin- 
tendents, convening in Chicago on the 25th inst. 

The board approved the nominations of the 
following principals, the appointments to take 
effect on February 16. The names are taken 
in order from the eligible list: 195, Carrie E. 


Kearns ; 24G, Ida Ikelheimer ; 22, Carrie 
EB. Krowl; 150, Alice Jackson; 48P, Rugina 
A. Cregin; 88P, Matilda Lemlein; 104, Mar- 


garet Duggan; 15, Margaret Knox; 145, Mary 
A. Conlin; 110, Adeline E. Simpson; 31, M. 
F. O'Connell; 149, Mary L. Brady. This 
leaves but three names on the eligible list for 
women principa’s. Margaret F. Branagan 
was transferred as principal to 103 from 42, 
and Millicent Baum to 168 from 31. 

The Brooklyn board also organized last week 
for the ensuing year. Charles E. Robertson 
was re-elected president, and James F. Ben- 


dernagel vice-president. The central board 
delegation is the same as it was last year. 

Comptroller Coler addressed the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association at its last meeting, his subject 
being ‘‘ Business Education.” On the same 
day, Miss Sarah L. Arnold talked on practical 
methods of teaching English to the Society for 
the Study of Class-room Problems. 

A series of twelve lectures and exercises on 
the stars and solar system, especially adapted 
for teachers in the public schvols, will be given 
by F. W. Coar before the New York Society of 

Pedagogy in P. 8. 10 on Friday evenings. 
_ A new school bill was introduced in the leg- 
islature last week by Senator Elsberg. It 
provides for a central board of education, a 
central board of snperintendents, and for dis- 
trict school boards. These are the same pro- 
Visions as were reported by the charter revision 
committee. It increases the number of district 
superintendents from fifteen, as recommended 
by the committee, to twenty-three. Its most 
radical difference, however, is in the following: — 
It retains the excise fund for pensions, allows 
the teachers to organize, and retains the four- 
mill clause, though it extends its provisions to 
employees of the board other. than teachers. 
As regards salaries, it makes max ma and min- 
ima the same amounts as does the Davis law, 
except as hereinafter stated, but wipes out the 
annual increment, this being left to the board 
of education. The salary that can be reached 
by men teachers is $2,160, as against $2,400 
under the Davis law, whilst the highest that 
can be paid to women teachers is $1,320, as 
against $1,440 now paid under the Davis law. 

John T. Nicholson, president of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, appeared 
before the Senate committee on Public Educa- 
tion last week and argued in favor of Senator 
Trainor’s bill securing atenure of office for 
school teachers throughout the state, exclusive 
of those teaching in cities. 

Robert C. Pruyn of Albany at a joint ses- 
sion of the legislature was selected a regent to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hamil- 
ton Harris,and Charles R. Skinner was re- 
elected state superintendent of public in- 
struction for the third term. 

The death is announced of John H. Myers. 
He had been principal of P. 8. 63 for twenty 
years. For the twenty years preceding that he 
had taught in the borough of Manhattan. The 
Tremontschool under his administration at- 
tained a highrank. Very unassuming in man- 
ner, withal a masterin his profession, his place 
will be hard to fill. 

Ernest D. Daniels of Franklin, Mass., is 
coming to the DeWitt Clinton high school. 
He has been principal at Franklin for eight 
years. He is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
normal school and of Amherst college and 
took post groduate work at Boston University 
and atHarvard. He won over a large field of 
candidates, scholarship, experience, and per- 
sonality all being considered. 


NY SUBSCRIBER remitting to the 
home office, before April 1, the 
amount of one year’s subscription to 
the Journal of Education will re- 
ceive, upon request, free of all charges, 
an elegant reproduction of GILBERT 
STUART’S WASHINGTON, printed 
on heavy, coated paper, mounted on a 
dark- mat. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
I EDUCATION as complete as possible the editor 
asks fur the codperation of college authorities. 
Pro rly authenticated news will be printed each 
week 0 


changes in college faculties, changes in 


instructorships, and important college news. 


Bishop College, Marshall, Tex., was 
founded by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in 1881. Starting nine- 


teen years ago with a few acres of newly-~ 


purchased land and one small building, it 
now has a campus of twenty-two acres 
and six buildings, used exclusively for 
school purposes, besides the president’s 


house, and a laundry and a steam heating — 


plant Four of these school buildings are 
built of brick, two of them being three 
stories high and two four stories. This 
whole property, worth about $100,000, is 
devoted to the use of the school. 

The college now offers a full three 
years’ course in theology, all the work be- 
ing in the English language. In order to 
enter this course, students must be gradu- 
ates of the normal or academic courses of 
this or some other home mission school, 
or must pass examinations on work the 
full equivaient of such courses. The de- 
gree bachelor of theology (Th.B.) will be 
conferred upon tuose who complete this 
course of study satisfactorily. 

Charles W. Eliot has been president of 
Harvard University ionger than any of 
his predecessors. He has completed 
nearly thirty-two years as head of the 
great Cambridge college. 

Next in point of service as president of 
Harvard was Edward Holyoke, who 
served thirty-one years, eight months, 
and three days, or from September 28, 
1737, to June 1, 1769. 

President Eliot was born in Boston 
March 20, 1834. Educated at Boston Latin 
school and Harvard, class of 1893; tutor 
in mathematics five years; made assistant 
professor of mathematics and chemistry 
in 1858; resigned 1863 and _ studied 
abroad; professor in M. I. T. 1865- 67; in 
Europe 1867-68; president of Harvard in 
1869; hoids the degree of LL.D. from Wil- 
liams, Princeton, and Yale. 

The following points of progress at Har- 
vard under President Eliot’s administra- 
tion are pre-eminent:— 

Elective system. 

Instruction by leccure. 

Written examinations. 

Development of university idea. 


* 1869. 
1,084 

1901. 

496 
5,275 


Western Reserve University.—In 180i 
the General Assembly of the territory ot 
the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio was petitioned by residents of the 
Connecticut Western Reserve to grant a 
charter for a college to be situated within 
the limits of the Reserve. The petition 
was denied. In 1803 the first General As- 
sembly of the state of Ohio chartered the 
Erie Literary Society, a corporation com- 
posed of several proprietors of land within 
the county of Trumbull! (then eomprising 
the entire Reserve), who desired to appro- 
priate a part thereof to found a seminary 
of learning within that county. Under 
this charter an academy was established 
at Burton in 1805, the first institution of 
this kind in Northern Ohio. This school, 
with the exception of the years 1810 to 
1819, continued in operation until 1834. 
In 1817 the presbytery of Grand river, 
which embraced nearly all the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational ministers and 
churches of the Reserve, formed .iself 
into a society “for the education of indi- 
gent. pious young men for the ministry, 
within the limits of the presbytery.” 
The students, a'ded by this society, 
studied privately with clergymen until the 
opening of the academy at Burton. when 
they pursued their studies at the school. 
In 1818 the presbytery of Portage formed a 
similar society. In 1822 the two presby- 
teries appointed a committee to confer to- 
gether for the purpose of devising “ways 
and means for establishing on the Con- 
necticut Western Reserve a literary and 
theological institution.” The report of 
the committee, which was adopted by the 
presbyteries, provided for the establish- 
ment, under certain conditions, of a theo- 
logical institution on the foundation of 
the Erie Literary Society at Burton. 

The trustees of the Erie Literary So- 
ciety accepted the conditions. A board of 
managers of the education fund was then 
appointed by the presbyteries. - 

The connection between the board of 
managers and the trustees of the rie Lit- 
erary Society lacted until June, 1824. 
During the year 1823 the managers became 
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convinced that such an institution as they 
desired could not be built up at Burton, 
and consequently they requested the trus- 
tees of the Erie Literary Society to move 
their establishment to a more eligible 
situation. As the trustees held property 
on condition that the school should be in 
Burton, they declined this proposition. 
In June, 1824, at a joint session of the 
board of managers, with special commis- 
sioners of the presbyteries, it was decided 
to discontinue the connection with the 
Erie Literary Society and to found a sepa- 
rate institution. In January a special 
board of commissioners, representing the 


Huron was now added, selected Hudson 
as the site of the college. The board of 
managers, with four additional members 
representing the Huron presbytery, now 
became the board of trustees, and held 
their first meeting at Hudson February 15, 
1825. They drafted a charter and drew up 
plans for the grounds. On April 26, 1826, 
the cornerstone of the first building was 
laid. The first students were received in 
December, 1826, and were instructed at 
Talmadge by Mr. Coe, the principal of the 
academy at that place, who was appointed 
tutor pro tempore. In 1827 the new build- 
ing at Hudson was occupied and the pre- 
paratory department established. 


presbyteries, to which the presbytery of 


FREE LECTURES. 


THE 


“CHICAGO RECORD ” 


COURSES. 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLHOUSES 


Free lectures for the people in school- 
houses must be provided in all large 
cities. Thesooner this fact is appreciated 
the better. New York has been doing 


most excellent work along this line. No 
pen can portray the service thus rendered 
the public. Chicago hesitated, and the 
Chicago Record took the matter in hand 
and has provided fifteen free lecture 
courses, which are attended by 8,500 per- 
sons a night, or an average of 700 in each 
course. 

The subjects treated were “The Great 
Chicago Drainage Canal,” by the chief en- 
gineer of the sanitary department of the 
city; “The Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau in 1900,” illustrated by one of Colonel 
Parker’s teachers at Chicago Institute, 
Miss Martha Fleming; ‘“‘The Early History 


of Chicago,”’ by Charles W. Minard; “The 
great Russian Railway,” by one who has 


been over it and is an expert on Russian’ 


history; ‘The Legend of the Moquis In- 
dians of Arizona,”’ by Major E. H. Cooper; 
an illustrated lecture on “The Philip- 
pines,” by Edward Shields, who was in 
MacArthur’s famous flying column. 
Lorado Taft had an illustrated art lecture. 
Professor E. W. Clark of Ripon College 
illustrated and described ‘Ancient 
Rome.” Another of Colonel Parker’s 
teachers, Professor George W. Meyers, 
gave an illustrated lecture on “The Sun.” 
Dr. Seth E. Meek described interesting 
scenes on the Columbia river. There was 
also a lecture by a mine hunter, and 
another by a naval officer in the Cuban 
war. The board of education will take up 
this work and carry it forward. 


FIRE DRILi: SAVES PUPILS. 


The best instance I have known of the 
saving of life as the result of fire drill is 
in the Kensington school, St. Louis. 

One hundred and fifty French children, 
pupils at St. Louis’ Roman Catholic 
school, in Kensington, went through their 
fire drill recently, and while the school- 
house ‘was burning marched in good order 
down the stairs and into the street. 
was no suggestion of a panic. Each 
pupil carried his school books under his 
arm, and seemed as complacent as if no 
danger threatened. 

After the pupils had marched out came 
their teachers. Mother Superior St. Law- 
rence clapped her hands to make the 
pupils march fast, and they obeyed with 
quickening step. The lower part of the 
building was wrapped in flames before the 
last child was in the street. The fire, 
however, was extinguished before serious 
damage had been done. 

The schoolhouse is a two-story wooden 
structure, directly behind the church. 
When the fire was discovered it practically 
had cut off one of the two stairways. 

When Father Julius Bourassa saw 
smoke pouring out of the windows of the 
first story, he rushed through the doorway 
nearest the rectory and started for the 
stairs. They were choked with smoke. 
Flames were already bursting through the 
walls from the hall on the first floor. 
Father Bourassa with difficulty reached 
the top of the stairs and opened the door 
to the schoolroom. 

“Hurry the children out of the build- 
ing.” he shouted to Mother St. Lawrence. 

The smoke poured into the schoolroom, 
and the three nuns and the older pupils 
realized the situation. But there was no 


There 


outcry and no panic. Mother St. Law- 
rence clapped her hands three times as a 
signal for the fire drill, and her assistants 
imitated her action. Every boy and girl 
of the 150 picked up his books and got into 
line. The Mother Superior clapped her 
hands, and the crowd began to march. 

The outside stairs were accessible, and 
the children marched through the door- 
way and down them, with the three nuns 
and the priest following. The fire en- 
gines arrived just as they reached the 
ground. P 


WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 

the Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour- 
ney to your @estination. 

Solid thrcough vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


“IT would be your devoted servant for- 
ever!” he pleaded. 


“That sounds s0 old-fashioned!”’ 
laughed she. 
“Well, your devoted help, then!” ex. 


claimed the youth.—Detroit Journal. 


CITY AND TOWN VS. COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


In his annual report Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of instruction in 
Pennsylvania, discusses the question of 
the superiority of the city and town 
schools as compared with those in the 
country. Dr. Schaeffer says, in propor- 
tion to the population, there is as much 
native ability in the country as in the city. 


Good teachers, he adds, naturally ygravi- 
tate to the cities, which pay the best sala- 
ries and offer employment for nine or ten 
months. While this is against the rural 
community, there are, on the other hand, 
factors which operate in favor of the rural) 
schools. In the country one seldom hears 
of complaints that the pupils have too 
much to study, and that they grow ner- 
vous from too many branches in the cur- 
riculum. Evening study, he remarks, is 
not displaced by fashionable parties for 
children, by junior societies organized in 
the name of the church, and by other well- 
meant schemes of improvement and en- 
joyment, which keep children up late at 
night, and send them to school fatigued, 
nervous, and unable to think and study. 
Sound sleep, healthful diet, fresh air, and 
an abundance of exercise prepare the 
brain for study, and the school is not 
blamed for injury done to the children by 
the social life of the home. Comparison 
of the pupils in rural schools with those 
attending school in the cities is sufficient 
to convince the careful observer that, al- 
though worry and undue memory work 
have disastrous consequences, children 
suffer.more from late hours and overpres- 
sure of fashionable society than from the 
tasks prescribed by the school. He 
strongly favors the township high school, 


‘FLORIDA § ATLANTIC FAST MAIL.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘* FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS T0 
FLORIDA, 

The “Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,” 
another of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way’s splendidly equipped trains, leaves. 
New York daily at 12.10 a. m., Twenty- 
third-street, station, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, where connections are mad2 
for St. Augustine, Tampa, and all {lorida 
points. Connections are also mare at 
Hamlet, N. C., with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping car to Atlanta, Ga, with 
connections at Atlanta, for New Urleans 
and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific coast 
points. This train connects at Washing- 
ton with train leaving Boston at 7.09 p. m. 
Leaves Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 
6.22 a.m., Washington 8.35 a.m., iich- 
mond 12.23 p. m., arriving at Southern 
Pines 6.57 p. m., Columbia 11.20 a. m., Sa- 
vannah 2.50 a. m., Jacksonville 7.30 a. m., 
St Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 5.30 p. m. 
Through Pullman drawing room sleeper 
New York to Jacksonville. Through ves- 
ee passenger coaches and perfect ser- 
vice. 

For information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania railroad offices, or 
Air Line railway reores2ntatives at 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., 1206 
and 371 Broadway, New York, 30 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, 207 East Ger- 
man street, Baltimore, 14834 New York 
avenue, Washington, or to R. BE. L. Bunch, 
general passenger agent, Portsmouth. Va, 
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Some New Books. 
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Romance o tones ckerton, The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 80 
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Cornelius. Stockham Pub, Co., ago. 


The White 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


The publishers beg to announce the re- 
moval of the offices of this paper to the 
new Pemberton building, Pemberton 
square, Boston, on March 1. Jn our new 
quarters we shall be pleased to meet the 
many friends of the American Primary 
Teacher. Address all communications to 
the New England Publishing Company, 
Pemberton building Pemberton square, 
Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 

Markleigh—‘Your office seems badly 
-mussed up. Have you no janitor?” 

Barkleigh—“We have one, but since he 
became a faith-curist he has been giving 
the office ‘absent treatment.’ ’—Baitimore 
American. 

“Fine, patriotic fellow, that Watkins! 
When he heard of the Chinese war he cut 
off the heads of all his prize chickens. ” 

“What had they to do with it?” 

“They were Shanghais.”—Bniffalo News. 
“He seems to have hurt his head.” 

“Result of a fall?” 

“No. Result of figuring out the presi- 
dential result, based on the Prohibition 
vote in Aroostook county, Me.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Jeweler—“This ring is $1 more than the 
plain one on account of the chasing.” 

Farmer—‘See here, mister, yew don’t 
haf ter chase me. I’m goin’ ter pay fer 
what I git.’"—Chicago News. 


“I like to have an awful spell of the 
blues once in a while.” 

“You do? What for?” 

“Oh, it makes me feel so fine when I 
get over it.”—Detroit Free Press. 

City Nephew——“What do you think of 
Dr. Pillsbury as a physician?” ‘ 

Farmer Hayroob—‘“Safest doctor any- 
where in this part of the county—nearly 
rnc off fishin’ when he’s wanted.”— 

ge. J 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. BE. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~-—-Those who are interested in colonial 
furnishings will find a valuable article in 
the March issue of the Delineator describ- 
ing “House Furnishing at Mt. Vernon.” 
Owing to the splendid work done by the 
Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association, the ap- 
pearance of George Washington’s home 
has been remarkably restored and re- 
tained. There is, therefore, nothing 
merely fanciful in the description of Mt. 
Vernon as it was. According to Sarah K. 
Bolton, the biographer, the giver of the 
Hall of Fame was Helen Gould. This is 
stated by Mrs. Bolton in the March num- 
ber in an article on ‘‘Helen Gould and Her 
Gifts.” 


“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. ° 
Effective January 14, the Seaboard Air 

Line railway, the only line operating daily 

limited trains to Florida, put on its mag- 

nificent new train, “Florida and Metro- 


politan Limited,” solid from New York via 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington to 
Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine. Connec- 
tions at Jacksonville for Tampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for 
the East coast. This train also carries 
drawing room sleeping car New York to 
Atlanta, making direct connections at At- 
lanta for New Orleans, and Mexico, and 
Texas, and Pacific coast points. Leaves 
Boston 12.03 a. m., New York 12.55 p. m. 
(from Twenty-third-street station, Penn- 
sylvania railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. m., 
Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington 6.55 p. 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C., 5.53 
a. m., Charlotte 9.51 a. m., Columbia, 8S. 
C., 10.00 a. m., Savannah, Ga., 12.25 p. m., 
Jacksonville 3.50 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 
p. m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m. 
Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East coast and Port Tampa on the 
West coast for Key West and Havana. 
The “Florida and Metropolitan Limited” 
is luxuriously equipped in every respect, 
with Pullman drawing room car, compart- 
ment car, with drawing rooms and state- 
rooms, observation car, through day 
coaches, and unexcelled Pullman dining 
ear service. 

For further information call on or write 
to all Pennsylvania railroad offices, or rep- 
resentatives of the Seaboard Air Line raii- 
way, at 306 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York, 
30 South Third street, Philadelphia, 297 
East German street, Baltimore, 1434 New 
York avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. 
Bunch, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 4t 


s At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


§ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
é Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. © 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. pepet free. é 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


_Recommends superior teachers. 


AMERIOAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (244th Year.) Sv. Louis, 
Wes correspon divert 


please mention 


onding with our advertisers, 
“Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E. 9th St,, New York, 


—.. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Rockland Military Institute.—I have accepted the position at Nyack. I fi , 
pleasaut.— Susan Randall, Dec. 16, 1900. . 

€ been appointed to the position at Nyack, and like the work ver ’ 
P sare have engaged Miss Randall, She is just the teacher we were looking for. Weare getting in the 
habit of taking your teachers on recommendation of yourself alone.— Principal FE. F. French, Dec.13 1900 
pe Sherman Collegiate Institute.—Uyon your advice ia the spring of 1899, we engaged Miss An- 
oinette K, Owens 0. Phouix to teach Seats and histury. We have re-elected her, and only fear that 
yer one else may be able to offer her inducéments to leave us, She is all you recommended — and more, 
: gain, last summer, at Thousand Island Park, you asked us to take Mis» Ellen P, Burnham of Malone, 
py — be again to thank you tor your very efficient help. 

- You have never appointed us, and ma _ : 
PL y be sure to hear from us again.— Principal 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 
‘ Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the © 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Positions tiied 2000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wante 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, 450 to 
#900 ; High School, $500 to $1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARKE || Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove) nessis, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


JATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU uy acer. 


Efticient as-istauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent pe- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci«l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT .L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE fee 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Joun } Managers 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York, 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Building, Oskal: osa, 
420 Parrott Bidg.,San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Boston 
203 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTP~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful'business 
in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
We want competent teachers. | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new for 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
Send for application blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D , LL.B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Moinss, lowa. 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


Win sh , p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teac hers’ in every part of the country. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agenicy. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
ane 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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HAVE YOU 


TAKEN | 


ONE OF THE 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS” 


CUBA 
PUERTO RICO 


96 Pages. 30 Illustrations. 


HAWAII 
THE PHILIPPINES 


CHINA 
JAPAN, &c.? 


Only 15 Cents. 


[See Journal of Education of February 7.] 


PUPILS’ EDITION of same, | 
80 pages, only 10 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN ©0O., Publishers, 


266 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


If you Teach or Study Birds, 


BIRD-LORE 


(Edited by Frank M. Cuaprman) 


will tell you just what to teach 
and just what to study at 


be proper season 


BIRD-LORE’S ADVISORY COUNCIL has representa- 
tives in nearly every State in the Union and 
province in Canada, who will respond to your 

requests for information and advice. 

BIRD-LORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, from photographs 
of wild birds in their haunts, are exact repro- 
ductions of nature itself. 

From hundreds of unsolicited, commendatory 
letters we quote, by permission, the following: 
“T recommend the magazine at all possible 
places and at all possible times as the very best 
nature study magazine in America.”’ 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, 
Cornell University, November 1, 1900. 


20 Cents a Number, $1.00 a Year. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for a specimen copy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Crescent and Mulberry Sts., HARRISBURG, PA, 


Illustration Taught by Mail, 


FREE! 


Also SKETCHING, DESIGNING 


Prepare quickly for profitable work. Hun- 
dreds have succeeded by our methcds, and 
are now earning good salaries. Takes spare 
hours only. You can earn from $5.00 to 
$10.00 per week while pursuing your studies. 
We also offer valuable prizes. All have an 
equal chance. Send us 10c. in silver or 
stamps for an Electric Carbon Album, includ- 
ing colored designs and full particulars. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER CO., 
202 Broadway, New York City. 


was writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion ** Journal of Education,” Boston. 


4 


Manners—Morals | 


“What mother, what teacher, has not wished for a 4 
book that shall preseyg in small compass a friendly, but 
withal complete, explanation of all those pointsin man- 4 
ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
children, some one of her pupils, daily (ves, hourly) 
presses her to explain ?’——the raisons d’etre of the 
many exactions in the matter of conduct which children % 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- @ 
tunely instructed by their older friends. The children in 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater ‘ 

ride to their parents, their teachers, and their riends, 
fe Mrs. Dewey’s two new books are placed in their hands j 
to be perused at home and to be stuc‘ed at school.””— 
SCHOOL AND Home EpvcatTion, March, 1900. 4 


Lessons on f’anners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 
Lessons on Mora's, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. r 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store I 


J 


THE MAGAZINE 


ducation & 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educationa] monthly 
magazines. -Fully up to date. It should be within 
reach of every teacher who recognizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “make- 
shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their lists 
for the benefit of teachers and of others who would 
keep abreast of the best educational thought. Univer- 
sally commended by highest educational authorities, 
23.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 2- 
eent stamps. Series of “Symposiums,” 7, leading 
Educators, on Problems Confronting the (1) College, 
(2) Normal Schovl, (3) Academy, (4) High School, (5) 
Our Public Schools at Opening of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, in June to December nos. of Education. 

KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lady or Gentleman 
to travel and ap- 
point zgents for our 


line of publi- 
cations. Absolutely 


no canvassing re- 
WANTED 
$780 Per YEAR 
AND EXPENSES 


absolute guaranteed. Address 


ly 
Colonial Publishine Co., Dent. C 10, Chicago. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his a friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science-and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One yolume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SEBVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own e was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER 


By D’Arcy W. Tompson. Cloth. 3828 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER’ PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . . .. . 


The New England Magazine (De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER | 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


Rb: MILAS @- 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Publishers. 


ONIWER SITY 
PUBLISHING! 


43-47 East St. 


HOME The University of Chicago 


STUDY offers over 225 elementary and culiege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal, University credit 1s granted for college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 
HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
eow (Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPA je New York » 


Educational /nstitutions. 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, 


ANGUAGES { School Use; &c, 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VeERBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
No. CORTINA SERIES, 

. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA, annotated, 26e. 
EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 
EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40¢ 
AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English,  75ce. 
AMP4RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng., 75e. 
FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
. TEMPRANO, y CON SOL, 35e, 

Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary sunplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL oF F,DUCATION, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOQ Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss Juuia E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston, 
. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
F or eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taompson, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 
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